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This Book Is Affectionately Dedicated to 
THE STUDENTS 
of 
Woman's Missionary Union Training School 
and 


Carver School of Missions and Social Work 
Who for Fifty Years Have Embodied Its Ideals 


Foreword 


Is HAS BEEN A REVEALING EXPERIENCE to trace the history of 
Carver School of Missions and Social Work from its small be- 
ginning at the turn of the century to its fiftieth anniversary 
ear. 

d At the risk of being tedious, I have tried to give the facts as 
I have found them in original sources: the minutes of the 
WMU Executive Committee and of the annual meetings 
of Woman’s Missionary Union, the minutes and reports of the 
Board of Trustees and the local Board of Managers. Much use 
has also been made of articles appearing in denominational 
papers from 1900 to 1907. 

The story of the growth and development of any school is 
to be found, for the most part, in the biographies of the men 
and women who have set its policies and guided its destiny. 
This story, therefore, deals largely with the human element: the 
founders, the men who have served as counselors, the Board of 
Trustees, the faculty, the staff, the students, and the loyal 
constituency. Personal acquaintance with many of the men and 
women connected with the school may have given a personal 
bias, though I have tried to be fair. The lack of space has ruled 
out the full story of the contributions of many individuals who 
have served the school with dedicated devotion. 

I am greatly indebted to many persons and groups for help 
in collecting the material and preparing the manuscript: the 
staff at WMU headquarters; friends at Carver School; the 
staffs of the libraries of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
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nary, the Baptist Sunday School Board, and Furman University; 
the WMU office in South Carolina; Miss Willie Jean Stewart; 
and others too numerous to mention. 


Carrie U. LITTLEJOHN 
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Introduction 


Wowman ’S Misstonary UNton takes delight in presenting to 
the readers of this history the School whose story it records 
and the author who recorded it. 

At a time when doors to seminaries were not open to women, 
Woman's Missionary Union recognized that God's call to defi- 
nite Christian service was not restricted to men. Its leaders 
foresaw the approaching day when opportunities for certain 
types of service could best be met by women if women could 
be properly trained. The history unfolds the chapters in the 
evolution of Southern Baptists’ first training school, known 
originally as Woman's Missionary Union Training School for 
Christian Workers. Within the covers of the book are bound 
fifty years of progress in the preparation of over four thousand 
women for the roles they were to play in the life of our de- 
nomination and the forward march of missions. More than four 
hundred of these women have received appointment to mis- 
sionary service. This eventful half-century has witnessed the 
operation of the school by Louisville Baptist women and 
Woman's Missionary Union, and has brought it to the day 
when the Southern Baptist Convention assumed the responsi- 
bility for its operation. 

Reflected in this book is a constancy of purpose in the 
minds and hearts of the school’s founders, leaders, and students 
through the years of beginnings, growth, crises, pioneering, and 
transition. This intimate account is alive with portraits of 
missionary statesmen and individuals whose names have been 
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synonymous with missionary education and who have en- 
visioned a ministry to all areas of life. Projected vividly are the 
life and traditions of the school from its beginning. 

It is one thing to tell the story of a school and another thing 
to live it. Dr. Carrie U. Littlejohn has done both. She is not 
only an educator, but her own scholastic pursuits have been 
constant. She attended Converse College, received a bachelor 
of religious education degree from Hartford School of Religious 
Education, and a master’s degree from Northwestern Univer- 
sity. In 1944 Georgetown College conferred upon her the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. At the time of her retire- 
ment from the presidency of the school in 1951 she returned 
to her home in Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Arriving at “House Beautiful” in 1913, Carrie Littlejohn was 
described by Mrs. E. Y. Mullins as having a face “intelligent 
and arresting . . . her manner both reserved and frank—merry 
and shy.” She was a conscientious student and in 1915 became 
a graduate of the Training School. Evidencing exceptional 
maturity and capability, she was made director of the Training 
School Good Will Center in 1921, associate principal of the 
school in 1925, and administrative head in 1930. The events of 
this history and the life of the author stand inseparable. Sensing 
the needs of her generation, Miss Littlejohn stood with un- 
calculated love and courage as an example of unselfish devotion 
through dark hours as well as in glowing successes. Tributes 
have been numerous, but perhaps the words of Dr. W. O. 
Carver adequately capture the spirit of this author: “She was a 
personality ... but never a dominating personality... 
never a self-conscious personality .. . and never used her 
personality to impose her will . . . The other impression which 
is at the center of her personality is genuineness.” 


ALMA Hunt 
Executive Secretary 
Woman's Missionary Union 


1 
A Venture of Faith 


Nothing in life is more wonderful than faith—the 
one great moving force which we can neither 
weigh in the balance nor test in the crucible.— 
Sir WILLIAM OSLER 


A SIGNIFICANT ANNIVERSARY YEAR, the fiftieth of the Carver 
School of Missions and Social Work, closed in May, 1957, with 
a fitting celebration in Chicago during the annual session of 
Woman’s Missionary Union. In May, 1907, this beloved insti- 
tution began its work as the Woman’s Missionary Union Train- 
ing School under sponsorship of Woman’s Missionary Union. 

In her account of the adoption of the little school in 1907, 
Fannie E. S. Heck labeled the action a “venture of faith.” She 
had originally used that expression at the meeting in Rich- 
mond when she said, “Without a building, without a faculty, 
with no money, we have agreed to build and operate a school. 
It is a venture of faith.” 

For fifty years the institution was generously supported, lov- 
ingly guided, and fondly cherished by the parent organiza- 
tion because of the opportunities for missionary service that 
it provided. The time came, however, when changing condi- 
tions and developments within the denominational program 
indicated that a school dedicated to the missionary training of 
women only had fulfilled its original mission. On the other 
hand, unprecedented missionary opportunities pointed out an 
unmet need in an expanding missionary program. It seemed 
that the time was ripe for a new venture of faith—a school ded- 
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icated to the specific and advanced training of the hundreds 
of men and women needed in missionary service at home and 
around the world. 

But that story must wait for a review of the facts concerning 
the birth and growth of the training school movement in 
Southern Baptist life. 


Roots in the Past 


To understand why Carver School of Missions and Social 
Work came into being it is necessary to turn the pages of his- 
tory back to the nineteenth century. While 1907 marked its be- 
ginning as an organized, independent school, the school’s roots 
go far back into the past. A developing missionary awakening 
made it a necessity. 

In his History of the Expansion of Christianity Dr. K. S. 
Latourette labels the nineteenth century the “great century, 
the greatest thus far in the history of Christianity.” Basic in 
the forces that made it so was the religious awakening that 
profoundly affected the Christian life of the Western world, 
particularly of the United States. Dr. Latourette points out fur- 
ther that Christianity “had never been so much alive... . 
had never been so vigorous, not even in its idealized first cen- 
turies.”* After the spiritual stagnation of the eighteenth cen- 
tury this revival was dramatic and far-reaching. 

Leading in this nineteenth-century religious awakening 
were the great preachers, notably Finney, Spurgeon, and 
Moody. This revival spirit did not die with them. Its continu- 
ing influence was reflected in an article, “Whole World in a 
Revival,” by Dr. W. O. Carver, a young professor at the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary. He said in part, “There is 
a great Christian revival on in the Christian lands, but it is also 
obvious to the student of religions that there is a religious re- 
vival throughout the world. . . . What shall be the outcome 
of the awakening in our time?” ’ 

The genuineness of the religious revival in the Western 
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world was demonstrated by a deepened interest in foreign mis- 
sions. During the nineteenth century, through migration of 
Christian groups and direct missionary effort, “Christian com- 
munities arose in almost every island, land, tribe and nation.” * 

When there is a religious revival, it is inevitable that there 
will follow a new interest in missions. Dr. A. J. Brown pointed 
out fifty years ago that: 


It was not an accident . . . or a mere coincidence that the for- 
ward movement in missions that characterized the closing years of 
that century [the nineteenth] dated from the extraordinary re- 
vivals of 1875-76. The teaching of history on this subject is un- 
broken. Every deepening of the spiritual life has been followed by 
a new effort to give the gospel to the world.* 


The story of the foreign mission movement in the nineteenth 
century is largely the story of missionaries whose heroic serv- 
ice stirred the imagination and emotions of the Christian 
world. The names of Robert Moffat, David Livingstone, Rob- 
ert Morrison, and John G. Paton focused the attention of Chris- 
tian college students on the whole world. 

Ann and Adoniram Judson and Luther Rice aroused Ameri- 
can Baptists to face their responsibility in the great missionary 
enterprise. One result of their efforts was the organization of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Henrietta Hall 
and J. Lewis Shuck, of Virginia, brought foreign missions into 
the spiritual vision of Baptists in the South by going to China 
under the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. China 
became a challenging mission field, especially for women, as 
this heroic young woman, still in her teens, became America’s 
first woman missionary to that vast country in the Orient. 

During the last quarter of this great century another Virgin- 
ian, Lottie Moon, went to China. Her influence has probably 
been more fruitful among Southern Baptists than that of any 
other missionary. 

One of the most far-reaching developments of the mission- 
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ary awakening of the nineteenth century was the organiza- 
tion of the Student Volunteer Movement in 1886 at Mt. 
Hermon, Massachusetts. This fellowship united and channeled 
the dedicated zeal of college students into world missions. 

The first meeting of the group was attended by 250 young 
men and women from colleges of Canada and the United 
States. The missionary spirit implanted in this relatively small 
group was carried back to the colleges to inspire and enlist an 
ever-enlarging army of students in a great missionary crusade. 

The values of this first meeting were conserved by a practi- 
cal follow-up program to lead Christian students to a consid- 
eration of foreign missions as a life work, to foster the purpose 
of those who should decide to become missionaries, to guide 
and stimulate them through mission study, to unite all volun- 
teers in an organized, ageressive movement, and to create an 
intelligent, active interest in foreign missions among students 
who remained in the home field. 

Following this first significant student meeting, quadrennial 
conferences continued to be held regularly in order to reach 
each college generation. The impact of these conferences on 
students at the turn of the century was tremendous. At the 
meeting in Toronto in 1902, definite prayer was made for one 
thousand students to go out as foreign missionaries in the four 
years ahead. 

At the meeting held in Nashville in 1906, it was reported 
that the one thousand had gone out, one-third of them women. 
Among this number were young women from Southern Baptist 
churches who had gone for special training to Northern Bap- 
tist schools, or had “picked up” what they could at the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, or had stumbled into the work 
of a foreign missionary without benefit of any special training. 

The emergence of women in missions in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was a vital part of the total picture of the changing posi- 
tion of woman in the Western world. The crusade on the part 
of women during that revolutionary era “impressed itself on 
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the public mind in a series of claims to equal citizenship—in 
politics, education, professional and industrial employment, 
legal status, social respect. But these practical claims add up 
at a deeper level to one demand: the recognition of woman's 
full share in a common humanity.” * 

To the devoted Christian woman this urge for a full share in 
a common humanity found its satisfaction in sharing with 
women in pagan and heathen lands the experience that had 
lifted her out of a position of inferiority to one of equality in 
life and service. 

While her American and British sisters were supporting the 
suffrage movement and various humanitarian projects in an ef- 
fort to secure equal citizenship, the missionary-minded Chris- 
tian woman found her “freedom of action ... achieved 
through demonstration of efficiency in service. . . . The dem- 
onstration of woman's opportunities and responsibilities in 
Christian service found their first realizations in missions.” ° 

The quiet but courageous work of Mary Webb, of Massa- 
chusetts, who from a wheel chair organized more than a hun- 
dred missionary societies among women and children, pre- 
ceded by a half-century the militant campaign for woman’s 
suffrage of Susan B. Anthony of the same state. The movement © 
that began to engage the dedicated devotion of women to mis- 
sions was fifty years old when Florence Nightingale electrified 
the world by taking over the responsibility of nursing the sol- 
diers in the Crimean War in 1854. 

Mary Webb’s example brought results far beyond her lim- 
ited circle of personal influence. Missionary societies were or- 
ganized in eleven states of the South by 1840. The first meeting 
of Southern Baptist women in the interest of missions was held 
in Baltimore in 1868 during the session of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. The women attending the Convention were asked 
to meet in the basement of a church to pray especially for mis- 
sions in China. At the meeting they were urged to ask their so- 
cieties to contribute to the support of Bible women in China. 
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At the request of the Foreign Mission Board in 1874 central 
committees were appointed to foster women’s work in the 
United States. This fostering was fruitful, for by 1888, when 
Woman’s Missionary Union was organized, more than twelve 
hundred societies for women and children were reported. 

As Carver School of Missions and Social Work is viewed 
against this “great century” background, there is a sense of its 
permanence and stability. It was no sudden sprouting of seed 
in rocky ground, but rather the sturdy growth of a plant rooted 
in the good soil of human need and aspiration. 

The general revival prepared hearts and minds for a great 
missionary awakening. The organization of women and chil- 
dren focused attention on the need for missionaries and for 
money to support them. The Student Volunteer Movement en- 
listed young men and women in the cause of missions. The need 
for women in the expanding foreign missionary enterprise was 
making its appeal to young women to prepare for this heroic 
service. 

The time was ripe for the starting of a special school of mis- 
sionary training among Southern Baptists. Mission work pointed 
out the need, and courageous and dedicated young women 
brought the issue into the open as they went to Louisville to 
attend seminary classes. 

The movement to free woman from the age-old shackles, be- 
ginning back in the nineteenth century, had to jump many 
hurdles. In the fields of suffrage and social status, it was a mili- 
tant movement. In church circles, a different approach was 
made. Woman quietly did what she could without the benefit 
of masculine approval until Christian courtesy demanded that 
she be accepted “on a basis of equality in worth, in grace, 
in privilege, where each according to fitness and spiritual gifts 
was to find and fill the appropriate and effective function for 
the growth of the Body of Christ.” ’ 

Conservative minds change slowly, but they change when 
the arguments are convincing. The time came when Southern 
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Baptist men began to recognize woman's place in the work of 
the church, and especially in Christian missions. This aware- 
ness brought them to take their stand among the friends of the 
movement to provide missionary training for the woman volun- 
teer. An excerpt from an article in the Biblical Recorder re- 
veals the trend of the thinking of men of the period on this vital 
subject. 


Speaking of the Training School for Young Women in our Semi- 
nary, the Biblical Recorder says: “This is only a reasonable—indeed 
a necessary—recognition of woman's larger place in our Christian 
economy. On the mission field she has long been indispensable. 
And it is indispensable that we train her for her work on the mis- 
sion field. Likewise she has proved herself, beyond all doubt, of 
great value in Sunday-school teaching, church (personal) mission- 
ary work, and in the school-room. And if she has her place in these 
important fields, it is worthwhile—it is necessary—to train her, to 
give her the best training in the world.” ® 


It took years of struggle on the part of Southern Baptist 
young women and six years of active effort by a small group 
of leading men in the denomination to bring men and women 
in places of responsibility to support openly the idea of a train- 
ing school for women. 


The Training School Movement 


At the turn of the century, when leaders in Southern Baptist 
circles began to take seriously the idea of starting a training 
school for women, the movement was already well established 
in the program of Northern Baptists and other evangelical de- 
nominations. The Baptist Missionary Training School in Chi- 
cago was founded in 1881 under the auspices of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

In 1890 the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety established a home at Newton Center, Massachusetts, 
where women under appointment for foreign service might 
spend a year while attending classes in Newton Theological 
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Seminary. The experiment was so successful that in 1895 the 
Society built Hasseltine House so that all of their young women 
planning to do mission work might have the privilege of one 
or two years of study in the Newton Seminary. 

The Baptist Training School for Christian Workers in Phil- 
adelphia, later called the Baptist Institute, was founded in 
1892. 

The women of the Southern Methodist Church established 
Scarritt Bible and Training School in Kansas City in 1892. It 
was moved to Nashville in 1924 and renamed Scarritt College 
for Christian Workers. At that time its course of study was re- 
organized and the school enlarged as a senior college and grad- 
uate school for training both men and women for missionary 
service. 

The Brooklyn Union Missionary Training Institute (interde- 
nominational) appears to have been well established by 1904. 
Other schools in existence at this time were the Episcopal 
Training School for women missionaries in New York and a 
training school for Methodist deaconesses in Washington, 
D. C. The Presbyterians did not start their schools until the 
early part of the twentieth century. 


Women at the Seminary 


The attendance of women in the classes of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary began well back in the nine- 
teenth century. Mrs. E. Y. Mullins, in her history of the first 
twenty-five years of the Training School, tells of a young 
woman who attended Seminary classes as early as the session 
of 1884-1885. 

In a leaflet issued by the Seminary faculty during the contro- 
versy over the beginning of a training school for women, Dr. 
Mullins said, “Women have been attending the lecture courses 
in the Seminary for many years. In the days of Drs. Boyce and 
Broadus and the earlier Faculty women were frequently admit- 
ted to the lecture courses in the Seminary.” ° 
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Dr. W. O. Carver, in his Founders’ Day address on Octo- 
ber 2, 1948, said, “From, at least, as early as 1891 married 
women had been attending Seminary classes with their hus- 
bands, and occasionally, also, some unmarried women had lis- 
tened quietly to lectures.” 

The quiet listening, which was innate and natural in those 
young women of the Victorian age, came to be a policy for 
women students which carried over into later years. It was im- 
pressed upon Training School students that they were guests 
in the Seminary classes, and so they must not take up the time 
of the professors or make themselves conspicuous by asking 
questions. The shy student did not object to this prohibition. 
Indeed, she was panic-stricken when called on to recite in the 
large classes where women were always in the minority. The 
more aggressive young woman, however, or the one whose 
thirst for knowledge overshadowed her acquired feeling of in- 
feriority experienced frustration under the limitations put 
upon her. The time came when she would no longer accept the 
assumption that she was a second-rate member of the classes. 


One Man's Idea 


It has been accepted as a fact from the very beginning of the 
Training School that Dr. E. Z. Simmons, pioneer missionary to 
China, was the father of the idea of a missionary training 
school for women among Southern Baptists. Early records, 
however, bring to light an interesting resolution which reveals 
that the Woman’s. Missionary Union of Texas was about five 
years earlier than Dr. Simmons in proposing such a school. At 
the meeting of the Executive Committee of Woman's Mission- 
ary Union in Baltimore in November, 1895, the following res- 
olution was presented: 


Resolved, that the Baptist Woman’s Missionary Union of Texas 
encourage the establishment of a Baptist Missionary Training 
School for young women; that the school be centrally located be- 
tween the east and west lines of Southern Baptist Convention terri- 
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tory; that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of Woman’s Missionary Union, Auxiliary to the South- 
ern Baptist Convention. 


On motion of Miss Annie Armstrong it was decided to reply 
that the committee had considered the resolution in regard to 
a training school, but for the present deemed it not wise to un- 
dertake new work, and would recommend the Chicago and 
Philadelphia training schools open to workers.” 

Dr. Simmons, of Mississippi, was appointed as a missionary 
to China in 1870. Through thirty years of pioneer work he had 
earned the respect and confidence not only of his fellow mission- 
aries but also of leaders in the home field. During these years 
he had observed the difficulties under which women mission- 
aries worked because of their poor preparation. For a long time 
he had considered the problem and sought a solution. Finally, 
he decided that the time was ripe for constructive action. 
While on furlough from May, 1899, to October, 1900, he car- 
ried on an aggressive campaign for the establishment of a 
training school in connection with the Seminary in Louisville. 

Dr. Simmons visited Louisville early in 1900 for the purpose 
of conferring with the Seminary faculty regarding the matter. 
Dr. Mullins was out of the city at the time, but Dr. Simmons 
found other members of the faculty heartily in favor of the 
idea. Realizing the importance of taking a group of women 
into his confidence at the very beginning, he presented the 
project to the missionary societies of Broadway and Walnut 
Street Baptist churches and found these women ready to co- 
operate. He made concrete suggestions as to the rental of a 
house near the Seminary large enough to care for twelve or 
fifteen women. He outlined a suggested course of study and 
explained that there would be a need not only for a matron but 
also for a “good practical woman” who would live in the home 
and teach the practical courses not offered at the Seminary. 

Immediately after this visit to Louisville Dr. Simmons wrote 
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to Dr. Willingham, secretary of the Foreign Mission Board, 
and Miss Annie Armstrong, secretary of Woman's Missionary 
Union. He knew that he must secure the interest and co-opera- 
tion of these two key people before going further. He told them 
of his recent visit to Louisville and of the enthusiastic response 
of the Seminary faculty and the women of Broadway and Wal- 
nut Street churches. 

Dr. Willingham and Miss Armstrong promptly wrote to Dr. 
Mullins to ascertain his reaction to Dr. Simmons’ idea. Dr. 
Mullins replied to these letters in a cordial manner with assur- 
ances of the Seminary’s interest and co-operation. He made it 
clear, however, that the Seminary could not assume any re- 
sponsibility, financial or otherwise, for a woman's department. 
In a frank way he put the responsibility where he and his fac- 
ulty thought it belonged. In the letter to Miss Armstrong he 
said in part, 


It seems to me the most logical arrangement would be for the 
Woman's Missionary Union to take the matter in hand, and through 
a strong committee it could easily do what might need to be done. 
But unless someone shall be charged with the financial responsibil- 
ity connected with the movement, and its general oversight, it is 
not likely to be satisfactory in all respects.™ 


One Womans Conviction 


From the beginning of the movement in 1900 by Dr. Sim- 
mons the faculty and trustees of the Seminary, the secretaries 
of the boards, and other leaders in the denomination, both 
men and women, felt that the project should be underwritten 
by Woman's Missionary Union. It was woman’s work for 
women, they all agreed. In fact, approval of Dr. Simmons’ idea 
appeared to be unanimous except for one important person, 
Miss Armstrong. At first she seemed to have an open mind on 
the matter, but by the time the WMU Executive Committee in 
Baltimore met in its April session in 1900, her opposition had 
apparently crystallized. 
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At the March meeting of the committee, following the excit- 
ing exchange of letters among Dr. Simmons, Dr. Willingham, 
Dr. Mullins, and Miss Armstrong, letters concerning the train- 
ing school were read from Dr. Simmons and from Dr. Willing- 
ham; Mrs. Cushing of Oklahoma, Miss Eliza Broadus of Ken- 
tucky, and Miss Burdette of the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Chicago. 

The record of the April meeting states that “Miss Armstrong 
reported a busy month, it being near the close of the year, 
and also much work had to be done in connection with the 
plan for Training School.” She reported further that Dr. 
Simmons had met the secretaries of the Home and Foreign 
Mission boards in Georgia, and in this conference it was de- 
cided to present the plan for a training school in Louisville to 
the two boards at their spring meetings. 

In the extended discussion on the school issue, letters were 
read from a Mr. Hamilton of Louisville, Dr. Willingham, Dr. 
Kerfoot, Mrs. Cushing, Miss Burdette, Mrs. Stakely, and others. 
In conclusion the record states, “On motion of Mrs. Tyler it was 
decided that the Executive Committee after careful considera- 
tion at two meetings are opposed to starting a training school 
for women at any place at the present.” The group made clear 
their position in a final motion, made by Mrs. Nimmo, “that if 
there is to be a training school, Louisville is not the place.” ” 

And that settled the matter, as far as the WMU Executive 
Committee was concerned, for several years. It also put a 
damper on the whole movement. At the WMU Executive Com- 
mittee on June 12, it was reported that the Foreign Mission 
Board had deferred the matter of the training school, and it 
was not discussed at the spring meeting of the Home Board. 
In view of Miss Armstrong’s opposition, no one, apparently, 
had the courage to bring the question to the annual session of 
Woman's Missionary Union. 

What were Miss Armstrong’s reasons for being so violently 
opposed to locating the training school in Louisville? We are 
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dependent upon the reports of her contemporaries, for we have 
no word from her fully clarifying her position. 

An article by Dr. T. P. Bell, at that time editor of the Chris- 
tian Index, describing a visit he made to the Seminary and 
the training school home in 1906, notes the major objections to 
locating the school in Louisville. These may well be a repetition 
of Miss Armstrong’s expressed objections. He said: 


. .. We had heard of its being charged against this Training 
School that it would prove a sort of match-making institution . . . 
The great fear that this would be the case has always seemed to us 
an absurd one. It might well have arisen in the fertile imagination 
of some maiden lady of uncertain age . . . What if a few of the 
students [of the Seminary] and of these young women should 
marry? Is that reason for opposing so good an institution? . . . For 
our part, while we have no fear at all of the Training School be- 
coming a match-making bureau, we should be far from grieving if 
some of the young ministers at the Seminary should marry some of 
these consecrated and well-trained young women, in preference to 
some of the giddy girls who some times catch the fancy even of the 
young “theolog.” 

We had also heard the charge made against this school that the 
young women were being trained to be preachers. Absurd also is 
this suggestion, evidently diligently sought by some one who was 
striving to prejudice people against a good institution, against 
which no real objections could be found... . 

Still another objection that has been urged against this school is 
that it is the project of a number of ladies in Louisville, Ky. What 
if it is, if so be that it is a good institution, doing good work? But 
the facts are against any such charge.” 


Dr. W. O. Carver, for many years associated with the school, 
said that Miss Armstrong’s main objection was that the school 
would become a matrimonial bureau if it were located in 
Louisville. 


A Venture in Faith 


The whirlwind campaign to establish a training school for 
women continued from January through April in 1900. Dis- 
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couraged over his failure to receive the co-operation of Miss 
Armstrong, Dr. Simmons apparently gave up the struggle. The 
faculty of the Seminary and the secretaries of the boards like- 
wise let the matter drop. At this stage, however, another influ- 
ential group of men, the Board of Trustees of the Seminary, 
took action. At their annual meeting in New Orleans in May, 
1901, 


A resolution was introduced looking toward the establishment of 
the woman’s training school in connection with the Seminary. A 
committee of three members of the Board of Trustees [Dr. W. E. 
Hatcher, Judge A. D. Freeman, and Dr. A. J. Holt], was appointed 
to consider the matter one year and report. At the next annual 
meeting of the Board held in Asheville, North Carolina, in 1902, 
the report was submitted, recommending the opening of the doors 
of the Seminary to women desiring training, and was unanimously 
adopted by the Board. . . . When action was taken establishing 
the school, announcements were made to that effect, and at the 
opening of the next session women were admitted according to the 
instructions of the Board. 


In the 1902-1908 session women were for the first time en- 
rolled in the classes and given the privilege of taking examina- 
tions, but they were not matriculated as students. Their names 
were printed in the next catalog in a separate list. 

This historic action of the Board of Trustees to admit 
women as members of the classes, though not as students in 
the Seminary, proved to be a definite forward step in the be- 
ginning of the training school. It probably served, however, to 
delay the entering of Woman's Missionary Union into the proj- 
ect. This development was used by the opposition during the 
controversy from 1903 to 1907 to prove that since a training 
school was already being operated by the Seminary, Woman’s 
Missionary Union did not need to do anything about it. 


A Venture in Courage 


If a small group of men dared to act on faith rather than see 
the movement die by default, a group of women added cour- 
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age to their faith by bringing the question into the annual 
meeting of WMU in Savannah in 1903. In spite of the fact that 
the WMU Executive Committee had taken a positive stand 
against the proposed training school in 1900, there were women 
throughout the South who felt that such a school was needed 
and that Woman’s Missionary Union should do something 
about it. Accordingly, an item in the program that year served 
to turn the spotlight on the issue. One report of the meeting 
said that “a most interesting paper, “The Demand for Trained 
Women Workers, How to Meet It, was read by Mrs. George 
W. Truett of Texas.” Out of the discussion the following reso- 
lution, later passed by the Convention, was adopted by the 
Union, 


That the Southern Baptist Convention be requested to appoint a 
committee of seven—three of whom shall be the Secretaries of the 
Foreign, Home and Sunday School Boards—to confer with a com- 
mittee of the same size, appointed by the Woman’s Missionary Un- 
ion, to consider the advisability of establishing a Missionary Train- 
ing School for women; said committee to report at the meeting of 
the Convention in 1904, and at the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Missionary Union the same year, and, if favorable, to suggest place 
of location, nature of operating, method of raising funds, etc., ete.” 


Mrs. John H. Eager, vice-president from Maryland, was pre- 
siding in the absence of the president. As a sister-in-law of Mrs. 
George B. Eager she was thoroughly conversant with the situa- 
tion in Louisville and altogether in favor of Woman’s Missicn- 
ary Union's taking over the responsibility. She, therefore, ap- 
pointed a strong and representative committee. Courtesy or 
custom led her to name Miss Armstrong as a member of the 
committee and to call her name first. Miss Armstrong became 
the chairman of the committee and its spokesman at the 1904 
annual session in Nashville. 

The committee appointed by the president of the Southern 
Baptist Convention to confer with the WMU committee on 
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this important matter included W. J. Northen, J. B. Haw- 
thorne, A. J. S. Thomas, J. N. Prestridge, and the secretaries 
of the three boards, R. J. Willingham, F. C. McConnell, and 
J. M. Frost. 

Dr. Prestridge, editor of the Baptist Argus, published in 
Louisville, emerged as the spokesman of this Southern Baptist 
Convention committee of seven. Shortly before the Nashville 
meetings of the Southern Baptist Convention and Woman’s 
Missionary Union, when the joint committee would make its 
report, he promoted an aggressive program to win support 
for the project. He asked Dr. Mullins to write for the April 7 is- 
sue of his paper an article on the subject, “Training School 
for Women.” In the article Dr. Mullins said, “There are very 
many strong considerations in favor of Louisville as the loca- 
tion for the training school for women. Not the least of these 
is that we already have such a successful training school in 
connection with our work in the Seminary.” ** Unfortunately, 
this statement was used in the committee meeting in Nashville 
a few weeks later by Miss Armstrong to nullify the very pur- 
pose of the committee. If there was already a successful train- 
ing school being carried on by the Seminary, why should a 
committee discuss the advisability of establishing a missionary 
training school? And what mere man or group of men could an- 
swer that argument! 

In a final effort to interest the denomination in the idea be- 
fore the meeting of the joint committee in Nashville, Dr. Prest- 
ridge devoted the entire issue of the Argus for May 5, 1904, 
to the proposed training school. As an introduction he said in 
his “Notes and Comments” column: 


We have no idea that the Seminary wishes to force itself on the 
women in the matter of the Woman’s Training School, but is simply 
at the service of the women if they wish to come here. As we un- 
derstand it, if the school is located in Louisville, it will have its own 
board of managers, its own home, its matron and teachers, its own 
financial responsibility, and give its own certificates. Only in the 
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matter of teaching, the classes of the Seminary are open free of 
charge wherever the teaching fits in with the aims of the Training 
School.” 


The leading article in the Argus, “The Missionary Training 
School,” was apparently written by Dr. Prestridge. Dr. R. J. 
Willingham of the Foreign Mission Board expressed his convic- 
tions in an article, “Our Training School for Women Should Be 
as Good as the Men’s.” There were articles on the Baptist 
Missionary Training School in Chicago by Dr. Johnston Myers, 
a Baptist pastor in Chicago, and Miss Annie Jenkins of Texas 
(later Mrs. W. E. Sallee of China) who was at that time a stu- 
dent in the Chicago school. 

The work of the Baptist Training School in Philadelphia was 
presented by Miss Frances Schuyler, its preceptress. Dr. W. G. 
Partridge, a pastor in Pittsburgh, who had known both the 
Chicago and the Philadelphia schools at close range, put his 
stamp of approval on these schools in his article, “How They 
Work.” Hasseltine House at Newton Center, supported by the 
Woman's Baptist Foreign Mission Society, was described as a 
missionary experiment by Miss Lydia Edmonds. One interde- 
nominational school, the Brooklyn Union Missionary Training 
Institute, was presented by its vice-principal, Miss Hester Al- 
way. 

Finally, Dr. Prestridge sought to clinch the whole argument 
by securing the endorsement of many leaders among Southern 
Baptist women: Mrs. W. E. Hatcher of Virginia, Mrs. J. F. Love 
of Arkansas, Mrs. A. J. Wheeler of Tennessee, Miss Eliza 
Broadus of Kentucky, Mrs. C. V. Edwards of Louisiana, and 
Miss Julia McKenzie, missionary to China. 

Why did Dr. Prestridge’s well-planned strategy fail? Was the 
joint committee intimidated by Miss Armstrong’s determined 
opposition and dominating personality? The only report on the 
committee meeting is found in Dr. Prestridge’s report on the 
Convention at Nashville in which he rather meekly states: 
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The Woman’s Missionary Training School was committed to the 
Seminary by both the Convention and the Woman’s Missionary Un- 
ion. . The Woman's Missionary Training School matter was 
quickly pele” Miss Annie Armstrong, of the W.M.U., offered in 
the committee a resolution committing for the present the entire 
matter to the Seminary. There were some differences of opinion, 
but we will all endorse the action of the Seminary trustees in found- 
ing a training school, which action was unanimously heartily en- 
dorsed by the Convention. We bespeak the prayers and help of our 
sisters over the states. We will not look to them in vain.*® 


The WMU minutes include the following record: 


Report of Committee on Training School was presented by Miss 
A. W. Armstrong, Md., and the following Resolution adopted: 


Whereas, no notice had been given that there was a Training School 
for women missionaries in connection with the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ky., prior to the appointment 
of the joint committee by Southern Baptist Convention and 
Woman's Missionary Union, May, 1903, to consider the advisability 
of establishing a Missionary Training Sehedl for Women, said Com- 
mittee to report at meeting of the Chnvertan 1904, and the annual 
meeting of Woman’s Missionary Union the same year: 


And Whereas, Dr. E. Y. Mullins, President of the Theological 
Seminary, makes public in “Baptist Argus,” April 7, 1904: “We al- 
ready have such a successful Training School in connection with our 
work at the Seminary ; 


Be it resolved: That no action be taken by the Committee, but that 
the whole subject be left with the Seminary for the present.” 


At the Convention in Nashville, “President Northen re- 
ported that no action had been taken on the request of the 
Woman’s Missionary Union for the establishment of a training 
school for women in Louisville, as one was already in exist- 
ence. ~ 


Dr. J. M. Frost, secretary of the Sunday School Board, and 
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like Dr. Prestridge deeply concerned about the whole matter, 
was not willing that a movement that had such promise at the 
preceding Convention should be resolved into oblivion in this 
fashion. He therefore offered a new resolution that not only 
kept the movement alive but also opened the way for any and 
all Southern Baptists who might be interested to contribute to 
the support of the homeless infant school that had been left on 
the Seminary’s doorstep. 


Resolved, That this Convention hears with pleasure of the train- 
ing of women missionaries, being furnished by the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary; and while approving and commending the 
work already being done, the Convention respectfully recommends 
to the Seminary Faculty and Trustees, the further enlargement and 
better equipment of this department as the needs may demand and 
as the means in hand may justify, and earnestly hopes that our peo- 
ple shall give this important work their earnest sympathy and 
support.” 


“The resolution from Dr. Frost calling for the perfecting of 
this Seminary training school for women missionaries was 
adopted.” ” 

Progress was slow, but the courage of the women in asking 
for the appointment of a joint committee to consider the whole 
question brought them one step nearer their goal—a school for 
training women under the sponsorship of Woman’s Missionary 
Union. 


Gaining Momentum 


These resolutions in both bodies aroused unusual interest 
throughout the denomination, and as a result of the publicity 
there was quite an increase in attendance of women at the 
Seminary during the 1903-1904 session. Dr. Mullins reported 
toward the end of the school year, “Forty-eight women have at- 
tended lectures regularly, ten of whom expect to be mission- 
aries and others active Christian workers. The majority of the 
whole number are wives of the students.” 
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Dr. Mullins also reported that through the gift of a Chris- 
tian woman of Louisville, Miss Beulah D. Fuller, the Seminary 
was able to add a special training class in practical mission 
methods for women. The faculty, as a matter of course, asked 
the young missions professor to teach this class. And so began 
Dr. Carver’s close, formal connection with the school as the 
first special teacher for women. Among the men of that period 
who were sincerely interested in the movement none worked 
harder to promote the beginning of a training school than did 
Dr. Carver. In the providence of God he alone of his generation 
was spared to be the friend and adviser of its management and 
the teacher of its hundreds of students through fifty years. 


A Home for the Ladies 


The failure of the joint committee to present a positive pro- 
gram of action to Woman's Missionary Union and the South- 
ern Baptist Convention at their annual meetings in 1904 did 
not discourage Dr. Mullins and his faculty. They believed that 
the training school was needed, and they now had the evi- 
dence that the majority of the leadership in the denomination 
were of the same mind. They moved along in the faith that the 
difficulties would be overcome in due time. 

They outlined a two-year course of study for women and 
encouraged them through denominational papers to enrol in 
the Woman’s Training Department of the Seminary. The article 
explained that board could be secured in the neighborhood 
of the Seminary at prices ranging from three to five dollars a 
week. In conclusion Dr. Mullins said, “We hope at a later date 
to have a home for the ladies who come as students in charge 
of a matron. The Baptist women of Kentucky and many 
women from other states are much interested in this enterprise, 
and will doubtless provide this home in the near future.” 

This “home for the ladies” perhaps materialized even earlier 
than Dr. Mullins anticipated. At the annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Baptist women in June, 1904, Dr. Mullins was asked 
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to present the “cause of the Woman’s Missionary Training 
School.” Miss Eliza Broadus, chairman of the Central Commit- 
tee of Kentucky, reported that “the Woman’s Missionary Asso- 
ciation of Kentucky in its recent meeting heartily endorsed 
the movement to furnish the home that is urgently needed, 
and promised to collect funds toward the purpose.” Typical 
of the way Kentucky women responded to this appeal was the 
action of the women of the Long Run Association. At their an- 
nual meeting in September the women met in a tent while the 
men held their session in the church, and “a contribution was 
made for the Woman’s Training School in connection with the 
Seminary.” * 

At the opening of the 1904 session four girls found their way 
to Louisville to enter the Seminary’s training school. Feeling 
timid and lonely in this man’s world, they naturally gravi- 
tated together and soon found a room that they could rent 
from a Seminary couple, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Moore. In an or- 
derly fashion they used one corner as the kitchen, another as 
a dressing room, and the other two as bedrooms. The sitting 
room was around the open grate, and the study table in the 
center of the room. 

The young missions professor, Dr. Carver, who was again 
teaching the practical missions course for women, discussed 
the plight of these girls with Mrs. Carver and other faculty 
wives. Miss Broadus, eldest daughter of the noted second pres- 
ident of the Seminary, was asked to take the initiative in work- 
ing out a better plan for the living arrangements of the four 
girls. After conference with various Louisville Baptist women, 
she called a meeting of representative women from the Baptist 
churches of the city. 

About twenty women attended this meeting, held at Walnut 
Street Baptist Church. Miss Broadus wisely asked Mrs. S. E. 
Woody to preside. This able and energetic young woman from 
Texas had recently come to the city as the bride of a promis- 
ing young physician. Mrs. W. J. McGlothlin, wife of the pro- 
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fessor of church history at the Seminary, was called on to ex- 
plain the purpose of the meeting: to consider the question of 
providing a home for the young women attending Seminary 
classes. Following a lively discussion, this small band of 
women committed themselves to the task. There was no time to 
be lost since four girls who needed the protection and the su- 
pervision of a home were already on hand. 

Officers were elected to proceed with the project: Mrs. 
Woody serving as chairman, Mrs. George B. Eager, as vice- 
chairman, Mrs. McGlothlin, as treasurer, and Miss Fannie 
Moses, as secretary. By February this committee, or board of 
managers, as they began to call themselves, numbered nine- 
teen, one member from each Baptist church in Louisville. 

The officers, under Mrs. Woody’s aggressive leadership, lo- 
cated a two-story house on South Fourth Street, a few blocks 
from the Seminary, and furnished it with odds and ends of 
furniture and equipment contributed by Louisville Baptists. 
Mrs. Ann Weigal, a widow and a member of East Baptist 
Church, was secured as matron and house mother. She and her 
two young daughters, Linda and Nancy, moved in at once to 
make ready for the four pioneers, Clemmie Ford of Tennessee, 
Rena Groover of Georgia, Alice Huey of Alabama, and Ella 
Jeter of Oklahoma. They moved in on the day before Thanks- 
giving and had their first meal together on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 26, 1904. 

As one of the four, Miss Alice Huey, in a talk to a group of 
women in her state, told something of the experiences of that 
year. 


Students of the Seminary began to tell their people about us and 
many good things came to us from the country, especially from 
churches of Brothers Cannedy and Howerton. . . . 

Highland Church [in Louisville] gave many things to the 
Home... 

Even the young men of New York Hall [the Seminary dormi- 
tory] caught the inspiration and gave us a hall tree. 
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The churches gave one house warming after another, each trying 
to see how liberal it could be, each pastor leaving a benediction 
on the home.” 


Shortly after this original group was settled, the young, city 
missionary, Miss Emma Leachman, moved in as a boarder to 
share their home life and fellowship. She had sat in on the 
Seminary classes from time to time, so she had much in com- 
mon with these girls. The relationship established at this time 
continued until 1921 when Miss Leachman went to the Home 
Mission Board as a field worker. Her influence through these 
formative years cannot be estimated. There were always some 
students who loved her devotedly and some who feared her, 
but whether they loved or feared her, they all admired her 
and remembered her with growing appreciation as they tried 
to put into practice what they had learned from her. 

By February seven other girls from Tennessee, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Kentucky were admitted, taxing the capacity of the 
small house. But these resourceful girls were too grateful for 
their own opportunities to refuse to surrender some of their 
comforts so that the new students might share with them the 
blessings of study in a homelike atmosphere. There was the 
attic! They had discovered it at the recent Christmas party. 
What did it matter if they could not stand straight except in 
the center of the room? Three of the boarders cleaned the new- 
found quarters and cheerfully vacated the second floor to 
make room for the new girls. 

With rare faith and courage, the Louisville women met the 
emergency and kept the little home going from month to 
month. With no cash in hand, in fact, nothing but promises 
from a small band of women, they rented a house at forty dol- 
lars a month. Mrs. Woody took personal responsibility for the 
rent and the utilities. These valiant women exercised the sort of 
faith that removed their mountain of difficulty. When the 
treasury was empty they prayed together, and their needs 
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were met as the little gifts came in from Kentucky women and 
occasionally from other states. 


The Larger Vision 


The Louisville women provided the home as a temporary 
measure to meet an emergency. From the beginning, however, 
they prayed and planned for something permanent and far- 
reaching to emerge out of their effort. Mrs. McGlothlin ex- 
pressed their aspirations in a report at the end of the first year 
in these words: “There is a larger vision which we are hoping 
and praying that we may see realized some day. It is the vision 
of a fully equipped training school for young women, equal to 
the best and under the control and direction of the Baptist 
women of the South.” ” 

In the light of the larger vision they met the daily problems. 
The need was so urgent that they could not believe that Wom- 
an’s Missionary Union would vote against an opportunity at 
the next annual meeting to take over a going missionary proj- 
ect. They did not wait idly, depending on God to do what 
they could do. Well in advance of the 1905 meeting, therefore, 
they got busy on a plan to bring the school before the women. 
During the spring months articles written by Mrs. Eager and 
Mrs. McGlothlin appeared in the state Baptist papers. These 
gifted writers reviewed the work of the home during its first 
year, outlined the needs for the immediate future, and ap- 
pealed for help from the “Baptist sisterhood of the South.” 

As they planned their course of action, the Louisville 
women realized that the most important step in getting the 
young school before Woman’s Missionary Union was to get a 
place on the prepared program for the forthcoming annual 
meeting. At this point they faced their most difficult problem. 
They were evidently afraid to approach Miss Armstrong, who 
must have had the major responsibility in preparing the annual 
meeting programs. Mrs. Woody, in explaining the procedure 
of the local group, said, 
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After the report of the joint committee of W.M.U. and S.B.C. had 
been adopted at Nashville, the attitude of the Cor. Sec. of W.M.U. 
towards the whole matter was such that the committee here felt that 
it might be an embarrassment to open the subject except with the 
Pres. of the W.M.U. . . . It would have been painful to have pro- 
ceeded against the expressed disapproval of our Corresponding Sec- 
retary.” 


As a result they by-passed the corresponding secretary and 
wrote directly to the vice-presidents in the states, asking them 
to use their influence in getting the school before the Union at 
the forthcoming annual meeting in Kansas City, Missouri. To 
strengthen their case with the Union, they appealed to the 
boards of the Convention, asking them to recommend to the 
women in session the encouragement and support of the train- 
ing school. 


The Crisis at Kansas City 


Out of this muddled situation it was inevitable that a great 
deal of feeling should be generated. By this time, the issue of 
the school had practically become a tug of war between Miss 
Armstrong and the WMU Executive Committee in Baltimore 
on one side and the majority of the leadership of the Conven- 
tion on the other. Perhaps Miss Armstrong thought that her 
clever disposition in the joint committee of the troublesome is- 
sue the year before had settled it for all time as far as the Un- 
ion was concerned. 

However, Dr. Mullins did not consider it settled and sought 
to reopen the irritating subject. At the meeting of the WMU 
Executive Committee in Baltimore in October, 1904, the rec- 
ord states that “some letters from Dr. Mullins were read on the 
subject of the Training School for women.” The reader is left to 
wonder whether the letters were acknowledged or ignored. 

When the annual meeting opened in Kansas City, the atmos- 
phere was heavy with tension and misunderstanding. Mrs. 
Eager and Mrs. Woody were among the Kentucky delegates, 
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prepared to speak on their beloved project if the opportunity 
was given them. 

In the opening session Miss M. Gibson, president of Scarritt 
Bible and Training School, was present as the official represen- 
tative of the Methodist foreign and home mission boards. She 
was introduced, spoke briefly, and invited the Union to visit the 
Scarritt Training School. Here was the opportunity to see a 
successful school, dating back to 1892. To the friends of the 
movement this opening session must have seemed auspicious. 
At any rate, something inspired expression and action. Mrs. 
J. L. Burnham, of Missouri, offered the following resolution: 
“Resolved that the W.M.U. endorse the Home for the young 
women attending the Woman’s Missionary Training School 
in Louisville, and heartily commend the Home to the sympathy 
and help of State Central Committees.” 

Miss Armstrong rose quickly and moved that the resolution 
be tabled until half-past three that afternoon and asked the 
privilege of speaking on the resolution at that time. The situa- 
tion which she had feared and tried so valiantly to block had 
now gotten out of hand. 

Mrs. Woody, quick to take advantage of an opportunity, 
asked that Dr. Mullins also be allowed the privilege of speak- 
ing to the resolution. Miss Armstrong waived the right to speak 
first and granted that privilege to Dr. Mullins. Mrs. Eager and 
Mrs. Woody extended to Dr. Mullins the invitation to be pres- 
ent at the afternoon session as their spokesman. 

Dr. Mullins had carefully prepared for just such an occasion. 
He knew that under the circumstances open discussion of the 
training school was bound to come in the meeting of the Semi- 
nary Board of Trustees, on the Convention platform, and in the 
WMU sessions. As a part of his preparation he wrote a “State- 
ment of Facts” at the request of the Seminary faculty. This 
statement was presented to the Board of Trustees at their an- 
nual meeting. The board adopted the statement with only mi- 
nor changes. Dr. W. W. Landrum, one of the leading pastors of 
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the denomination, was appointed chairman of a special com- 
mittee to go to the woman’s meeting in an effort to explain the 
Seminary’s position. 

When the afternoon session opened, the house was crowded 
with delegates and visitors, for by now it was no secret that 
important decisions would be made at this session. According 
to plan, the special order was called for and Dr. Mullins, tall, 
stately, poised, impressive, was introduced. He in turn pre- 
sented the gracious, beloved, and trusted Dr. Landrum, who 
read detailed recommendations from the Board of Trustees. 

Dr. Landrum tried valiantly not only to clarify the misunder- 
standing regarding the way the Woman's Training Depart- 
ment of the Seminary had been started but also to support the 
Louisville women in their effort to lead Woman’s Missionary 
Union to adopt the home which had been opened for women 
students at the Seminary. He reviewed the action of the Board 
of Trustees in admitting to classes women preparing for mis- 
sion work because no school for women was in existence in 
the South. He further explained that the Seminary had never 
planned to do anything more than to place at the disposal of 
women students all the privileges and advantages for training 
already in existence at the Seminary. 

In conclusion he came directly to the major reason for the 
appointment of the special committee to appear before Wom- 
an’s Missionary Union: 


It is our firm conviction that the time has come when the work of 
training our Baptist women for mission and Christian work should 
have the support of our Baptist women generally. Our Louisville 
sisters have made an excellent beginning, and we send out this 
statement in their behalf, and ask for them the sympathy and co- 
operation and financial assistance of the Baptist Woman’s Mission- 
ary Union, and our Baptist women all over the South.*° 


When Dr. Landrum finished, Dr. Mullins spoke briefly. He 
explained that women had been attending Seminary classes for 
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several years. The majority of them planned to do special 
Christian work at home or in foreign lands. The increasing 
numbers year by year had created the problem. They needed 
a home where they could live at small expense and at the same 
time be surrounded by home influences. 

The report of this meeting that was printed in the Christian 
Index closed with these words: “After discussion of some 
length, participated in by Miss A. W. Armstrong, Mrs. J. H. 
Eager, Mrs. W. D. Chipley and others, the vote was taken, and 
the resolution was lost.” * 

Mrs. George B. Eager threw more light on the final vote in 
her report in the Baptist Argus. After Dr. Mullins and Dr. 
Landrum had spoken, 


Miss Armstrong then reviewed the subject from its beginning, 
and frankly stated her thorough disapproval of the work in its pres- 
ent state and of the methods of the Louisville women in bringing it 
before the Southern women, the impression of disloyalty to the of- 
ficers of the Union having been made. This feeling the President 
[Mrs. John A. Barker] shared. Mrs. W. D. Chipley, of Florida, 
made a noble defense of the Kentucky women, and Mrs. George B. 
Eager was granted the opportunity to speak for the [Louisville] 
Executive Committee. She expressed the sincere regret of the com- 
mittee that anything they had said or done had so impressed the 
leaders of the Union and heartily assured them that only deep in- 
terest in the work that God had laid at the doors of Louisville women 
had entered into any of their efforts. She was followed by Miss Arm- 
strong and others. The vote was taken and stood at 22 for the home, 
25 against it.* 


How can the failure of the resolution to pass be explained? 
The resonant voice and dignified bearing of Dr. Landrum must 
have added weight to the clear recommendations from the 
Board of Trustees. The forceful and logical expression of the 
great Dr. Mullins must have been convincing. There is but 
one answer. There was a third powerful personality in that 
meeting that afternoon, and she was opposed to what the men 
were advocating with all the force of her being. Her contem- 
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poraries often spoke of her as the “indomitable Miss Arm- 
strong,” and indomitable she was! The more the Louisville 
group tried to enlist the co-operation of the Union, the more 
determined she was that they should not. 

The women in that meeting must have been very much con- 
fused. To many of them Miss Armstrong was the Union. She 
had been their secretary since the Union was organized, serv- 
ing without salary. She had refused a salary more than once, 
though the secretaries of the boards and the WMU leaders 
urged her to accept it. The women loved her, and they be- 
lieved in her. Some felt that whatever position she took on any 
matter must be right, so they voted with her. 

There were others who, in spite of their respect for Miss Arm- 
strong’s leadership, dared to think for themselves and vote ac- 
cording to their convictions. There was a third group who did 
not vote at all. They may have hesitated to vote against their 
secretary, but they must have begun to wonder who was right 
and so remained neutral. 

Mrs. Eager often told the story of this meeting in her inimi- 
table fashion. She said, “Miss Armstrong became so angry that 
she did not address Dr. Mullins as “Dr., nor did she make him 
plural! She called him ‘Mr. Mullin!” 

The Kentucky delegation was very much discouraged by 
the unexpected outcome of the discussion. They had pinned 
their hopes on Dr. Mullins. Unbelievable as it was, he had 
failed by three votes to get the resolution passed. They now 
felt that theirs was a lost cause. Some of the other women were 
more optimistic. Victory was in sight. The friends of the move- 
ment had come to the firm conviction that something construc- 
tive and progressive should be done before adjournment. The 
next day, therefore, Mrs. W. F. Elliott, of Missouri, offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted without discussion: 


Resolved, That we recommend to the prayerful investigation of 
our sisters all over the Southland, the work now being done at the 
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Theological Seminary at Louisville, and the desirability of sus- 
taining a home for the young women who may avail themselves of 
the training offered, in order that we may be prepared to decide 
at our next meeting whether the W.M.U. shall undertake the work 
of sustaining the Home. 


Resolved, That we hereby express our appreciation of the gener- 
osity of our sisters of Kentucky, in the work they have done in pro- 
viding a home for those young women who have already been in 
training at the Seminary, and recommend that all sisters who feel 
that the object is worthy, render such assistance as they may be 
able.** 


Miss Armstrong did not raise her voice against this resolu- 
tion. She knew that she was defeated. Before the session was 
over she announced that she would not stand for re-election 
the following year. Mrs. J. A. Barker, president, and the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee in Baltimore also made public 
their decision to sever their connection with the Union as 
officers at the next annual meeting. 

In the closing words of her report of “W.M.U. in Kansas 
City,” Mrs. Eager paid generous tribute to Miss Armstrong: 


The same officers were nominated and unanimously elected. In 
accepting office, the president and corresponding secretary both 
announced their unalterable decision not to serve after this year. 
Great appreciation is felt and expressed for the valuable services of 
these two officers. 

The corresponding secretary has for seventeen years laid her 
great talents and her time and strength ungrudgingly upon the altar 
of service and has as a reward seen the work swing into an orbit 
wider than hope or thought ever pictured. Southern Baptists value 
most highly the remarkable work of this remarkable woman.” 


The Southern Baptist Convention took due notice of the ef- 
fort to get the young school endorsed and added its approval 
in the following resolution, which was passed unanimously: 
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Resolved, That this convention recognizes with pleasure the work 
done by the Louisville Baptist women in support of the Training 
School and in the maintenance of the home for women workers 
attending the Seminary in Louisville. We also rejoice in the recent 
action of the Woman’s Missionary Union favorable to this noble 
enterprise, and most heartily commend the Home and Training 
School to the sympathy and support of all our Baptist people, and 
especially to our Baptist women.** 


They Were Not Alone 


The Louisville women’s spirits were lifted by the general 
demonstration of interest in their beloved project. They were 
disappointed, of course, that the Union did not adopt the 
school, but they were encouraged to believe that this step 
would be taken at the next annual meeting. 

Back in Louisville, the women faced their work with re- 
newed hope and courage. The first task was to find a larger 
house. Correspondence during the spring had indicated that 
there might be as many as twenty-five students for the next ses- 
sion. The Fourth Street house had been filled to capacity with 
only eleven girls the year before. In due time they found a 
house that was admirably suited to their needs, the Dulaney 
mansion, located at Eighth and Broadway, four blocks west of 
the Seminary. It was described as one of the handsomest of the 
old homes in Louisville, for years the residence of one of the 
city’s wealthiest families. 

The larger house would be more expensive to maintain, so 
Mrs. Woody began sending out calls for help through the state 
Baptist papers and in direct letters to the central committees. 
She later reported that timely help came from Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

By faith and prayer the Louisville women carried on during 
the year. They often told in later years of meeting during the 
early weeks of that session to make rag rugs for the cold, rough 
floors of the old mansion. Before they left, Mrs. Woody would 
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bring the mounting bills and Mrs. Eager would take over. 
Down on their knees they would go in earnest prayer for guid- 
ance and help. In due time the contributions came in to tide 
them over from month to month. What a wonderful feeling it 
was to know that now they were not alone. God seemed to be 
putting approval on the loved work. They thanked him and 
took courage. 


A Tempest in Baltimore 


While the tension was being eased in Louisville, it was 
mounting in Baltimore. Miss Armstrong and the WMU Execu- 
tive Committee would have saved themselves a painful experi- 
ence had they accepted the fact that what was done in Kansas 
City was done according to democratic procedures. Their un- 
willingness to abide by the decision of the majority put them on 
the defensive and embroiled them in a year of bitter rehash- 
ing of the whole story of the training school movement, dat- 
ing back to 1900. 

The committee met shortly after returning to Baltimore 
from Kansas City. Miss Alice Armstrong read a letter that had 
been prepared by her sister to go out to all central committees 
and state papers. There is a clue to the contents of this letter 
in the WMU column of the Baptist and Reflector for June 15, 
1905. Mention was made there of an official letter from Miss 
Armstrong in which she stated that for reasons unnecessary to 
give she had given notice in Kansas City that she would 
terminate her work as corresponding secretary at the end of 
the Convention year in May, 1906. 

After the letter was read the committee then endorsed the 
following “Official Action of the Executive Committee,” which 
was to go out with the letter: 


At a session of the Executive Committee, W.M.U., held Thursday, 
May 25, in Baltimore, a very careful review was made of the history 
of the movement to establish a Woman’s Missionary Training School 
in connection with the Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., from 
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its inception, in 1900, by Rev. E. Z. Simmons, returned missionary 
from China, to its presentation, with Home for Students, to Woman’s 
Missionary Union in Kansas City, Mo. Official records, letters and 
recent actions preceding and during the meetings in Kansas City 
were in evidence. 

By unanimous vote, the Executive Committee endorsed the at- 
titude of the President and the Corresponding Secretary at annual 
meeting, toward the Training School and Home at Louisville, and 
recognized their devotion to the work by remaining in office till the 
close of the present Conventional year, May, 1906. 

The Executive Committee will decline renomination.*® 


At the October meeting of the Executive Committee letters 
from Dr. Willingham, Dr. Frost, and Miss Broadus and clip- 
pings from the Christian Index were read. Dr. T. P. Bell, editor 
of the Index, had expressed himself rather frankly, to put it 
mildly, on Miss Armstrong's attitude toward the training 
school. The reading of Dr. Bell’s article resulted in a motion 
that a letter should be written to all state papers “expressing 
their indignation at the shameful persecution to which the 
Corresponding Secretary is being subjected by Dr. T. P. Bell.” * 

The next item of business was a “Statement and Protest” in 
which they put themselves 


On record as according entirely with the attitude of the President, 
Mrs. J. A. Barker, and the Secretary, Miss Annie W. Armstrong, in 
opposing the Training School for Women at the Theological Semi- 
nary in Louisville and the Home for Women Students established 
by the women of Louisville. This attitude represented the support 
of two principles: the Scriptural position that women are not to 
preach, involving the corollary of being taught to preach, as the 
Seminary course for students is intended to do. Also, that Christian 
work must be done by right methods, involving condemnation of the 
methods by which the support of the Home for Women Students in 
Louisville has been urged upon Woman’s Missionary Union. 

It will be remembered that both the officers declined reelection. 
They consented, however, to serve for one year that time might be 
allowed to prepare for needed changes so that harm should not come 
to the work, It might be supposed that this generous decision to re- 
main in office when both earnestly desired to retire, would have 
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been universally appreciated and respected. But there are those in 
control of the Biblical Recorder, N. C., and the Christian Index, Ga., 
who are using this eighteenth year of gratuitous service as an oppor- 
tunity, and the Secretary, Miss Armstrong, as a target for criticism 
that is unreasonable, ungentlemanly and unChristian. The aim is to 
injure the Secretary in the opinion of the public and to discredit 
Woman's Missionary Union methods of work. The long years of 
faithful unremitting service and the very substantial success of 
Woman's Missionary Union efforts will, doubtless, be a convincing 
reply to unworthy criticism. 

But the Executive Committee is unwilling to be silent at this 
juncture and desires to be understood as reprobating newspaper 
criticism which is misrepresentative of facts, unkind in spirit, and 
has assumed the character of persecution of an individual.* 


After the approval of the “Statement and Protest,” which 
was sent to the secretaries of the three boards and to the chair- 
men of the state central committees, letters were read from the 
secretaries of the three boards, the central committees of Texas 
and Arkansas, Miss Broadus, and Mrs. E. Y. Mullins. The 
record of this important meeting adds another note: “A letter 
from Professor Carver of Louisville Seminary was read on same 
subject. Will be placed on file and Professor Carver so notified 
by Corresponding Secretary.” 

Miss Armstrong reported that the Central Committee of 
Georgia had endorsed the action of the Woman’s Missionary 
Union Executive Committee and that the Executive Commit- 
tee of Virginia had appointed “a committee of seven to investi- 
gate this matter of a Home for female missionaries at Louisville, 
Ky., and report back to Executive Committee [of Virginia] 
after annual meeting.” 

Dr. Carver, as secretary of the Seminary faculty, continued 
to write to Miss Armstrong in spite of her efforts to ignore him. 
About the February meeting of the WMU Executive Commit- 
tee the record says, the “Corresponding Secretary read a com- 
munication from Professor W. O. Carver of Louisville Sem- 
inary, and Miss Amstrong moved that no notice be taken of 
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Dr. Carver's letters, but that they be placed on file. After con- 
siderable discussion, motion carried.” * 

Among the many letters read at that meeting, the most dev- 
astating in its effect was one from Dr. Mullins asking that the 
Executive Committee correct an incorrect statement in the 
“Protest.” It was evident by this time that some members of 
the Executive Committee were beginning to think for them- 
selves. When Mrs. James F. Tyler made a motion that Dr. 
Mullins’ letter be placed on file, five members dared to vote 
against it. It now was apparent that they had reluctantly 
agreed to ignore Dr. Carver's letters, but their sense of courtesy 
would not let them so treat a letter from the president of the 
Seminary. Mrs. W. C. Lowndes then moved that they recon- 
sider the “Protest,” and the same five women voted with her. 
With the committee now clearly divided, Mrs. Lowndes 
claimed the privilege of a minority report. 

At the next meeting of the committee the main business was 
the reconsideration of the “Protest” and the adoption of the 
majority and minority reports. The majority report read as 
follows: 


Whereas; A Theological Seminary has separate existence from 
schools and colleges for the single purpose of teaching its students 
to preach; 

And Whereas: Every study converges toward this point; therefore, 
all students pursuing this course, in whole or in part, are taught to 
preach. This is a self-evident proposition. 

Whereas, the study of Homiletics, defined in the Seminary’s cata- 
logue as “Homiletics, or preparation and delivery of sermons,” is 
“not recommended for the woman’s course”; yet, Mrs. H. H. Stein- 
metz is entered in the class of Homiletics, in the catalogue of 1902- 
03, as having attended this class regularly 

Therefore, be it resolved: That the injury to the Seminary does 
not lie in the statement of the self-evident proposition that the 
Seminary course of study is intended to teach its students to preach; 
nor does the remedy for the injury lie in withdrawing the language 
of the self-evident proposition. The remedy lies in withdrawing the 
women students from the Seminary. 
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Resolved: That the undersigned reaffirm the declarations con- 
tained in the original “statement.” * 


This report was signed by Mrs. J. A. Barker, president; Mrs. 
J. F. Tyler, vice-president; Annie W. Armstong, correspond- 
ing secretary; Ella V. Ricker, treasurer; Alice Armstrong; Mrs. 
M. B. Brown; and Mrs. R. B. Kelley. 


The minority report read as follows: 


We, the undersigned, constituting a minority of the Executive 
Committee Woman's Missionary Union, who voted at the meeting 
March 20, 1906, to correct the statement in Circular letter sent 
out by the Executive Committee October 10, 1905, regarding the 
Training School for Young Women Students at Louisville Semi- 
nary do hereby state that when said letter was written we believed 
that young women attending said Training School were being 
taught to preach. 

Since then, however, information has come to our knowledge 
which leads us to believe that said action was taken without having 
all the facts necessary to a full understanding of the matter, and as 
the statement is now positively denied by the President and Faculty 
of the Seminary and by the President of the Board of Trustees, we 
regret having made such a statement, and desire now to correct it 
by withdrawing same.* 


This report was signed by Clara M. Woolford, chairman, 
Mrs. A. C. Johnson, Mrs. W. R. Nimmo, Mrs. W. C. Lowndes, 
Mrs. A. J. Clark, and Mrs. Helen M. Grady. 

It was voted to send copies of the two reports to the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees and the president of the Semi- 
nary, the state central committees, and the secretaries of the 
three boards. 

At a former meeting the entire committee had voted to 
stand by the president and the corresponding secretary by de- 
clining to serve after May, 1906. At this time, however, five 
members signified their willingness to serve again on the Exec- 
utive Committee if the Woman’s Missionary Union so desired; 
they were Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Lowndes, Mrs. 
Nimmo, and Miss Woolford. 
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Within a year the fellowship of a close-knit group of Chris- 
tian workers was broken, and its members came to a definite 
parting of the ways. It is remembered with gratitude that the 
names Lowndes, Johnson, Nimmo, and Woolford are found in 
the records of Woman’s Missionary Union as active and valu- 
able workers to the end of their lives. They became, also, 
staunch friends of the Woman's Missionary Union Training 
School after its adoption by the Union. As to the others, it is 
well to remember that they voted according to their convic- 
tions. 


Foiled by the Constitution 


The friends of the training school movement went to Chatta- 
nooga in early May, 1906, with confidence that the major prob- 
lems had apparently been solved. The resolution passed the 
year before had prepared the way for the question to be de- 
cided at this annual meeting. The response of the women dur- 
ing the year had indicated that the majority would vote for the 
adoption of the school. Accordingly, when the first session was 
called to order by the president, Mrs. J. A. Barker, on the 
morning of May 10, many visitors, as well as delegates, were in 
the audience. 

There was an atmosphere of suspense and excited interest 
in the crowd. No one would accuse men of being curious about 
what goes on in a woman’s organization, but they were there 
in large numbers. The Christian Index reported that so many 
brethren came to the meeting that the president had repeat- 
edly to ask the gentlemen to retire, as this was a woman’s meet- 
ing. 

It is easy to understand the curiosity of delegates and visi- 
tors, including the men. Two matters of consuming interest 
were on the agenda—the final report of Miss Armstrong and 
the decision about the training school. in Louisville. What 
would the corresponding secretary say as she bowed out 
of the Union? What would be done about the proposed 
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school which had been the bone of contention for six years? 

At the first session Miss Armstrong submitted her report, a 
detailed review of the work of the WMU since its organization 
in 1888. She carefully avoided any mention of the issue that 
had consumed her interest and dissipated her influence during 
the last years of her term of service. 

It was a bit ironical that the unfinished business regarding 
the training school was taken up at the same session. “Mrs. 
W. S. Leake, Va., offered a Resolution in reference to establish- 
ing a Training School for women missionaries in Louisville, 
Ky.” Mrs. F. S. Davis, of Texas, moved that consideration be 
postponed until the afternoon session. Another motion granted 
to Mrs. George B. Eager the privilege of speaking first on the 
question. 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Eager introduced the discus- 
sion by reading a communication from the Board of Trustees 
of the Seminary, endorsing the movement and offering hearty 
co-operation with the women in carrying on the work of the 
training school. Following Mrs. Eager, a charming young 
woman from North Carolina, Miss Fannie E. S. Heck, who was 
destined to play a vital part in the development of the school 
during its formative years, took the floor. Other speakers in- 
cluded such well-known leaders as Mrs. W. S. Leake, of Vir- 
ginia; Mrs. J. B. Gambrell, of Texas; Mrs. A. C. Johnson, of 
Maryland; Mrs. C. A. Stakely, of Alabama; Mrs. S. E. Woody, 
of Kentucky; and Mrs. Charles S. Gardner, of Virginia. With 
such an array of speakers, it is easy to understand the report 
that “consideration of sustaining the home brought about a 
long and breezy discussion.” 

Someone finally decided that enough had been said and 
called for the question. To the dismay of friends of the move- 
ment, the president ruled that, according to the constitution, 
a new work could not be undertaken without previous notice 
of three months to the Woman's Missionary Union, save by a 
unanimous vote of the body. When the vote was taken, there 
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was an overwhelming majority vote for the resolution, but 
with the help of the constitution the opposition won the vic- 
tory. 

Perhaps this was the deep darkness before the dawn that 
would usher in a new day. The gifted and respected Miss Heck 
was elected president of Woman’s Missionary Union for the 
third time, and she was a friend of the movement. The “in- 
domitable Miss Armstrong,” the leader of the opposition, was 
leaving the ranks of the Union. 

At a later session Mrs. A. J. Wheeler, of Tennessee, offered 


the following resolution, which was adopted: 


In view of the generous offer received from the Trustees of the 
Seminary and the Committee on the Home in Louisville 


Resolved, That we have heard with gratification concerning the 
success of the work done at the Theological Seminary at Louisville, 
Ky., for the young women who are preparing themselves for mis- 
sionary labors, and have received with pleasure the request from 
the Seminary Trustees for the co-operation of the W.M.U. in aid of 
this important work. 


Resolved further, That the thanks of the Union be tendered the 
sisters from the States which have so cordially aided in the main- 
tenance of the Home for these young women during the past year, 
and that we commend this object to the ever increasing generosity 
of the women and the societies of our entire constituency. 


Resolved, That a Committee of one from each State be appointed 
to consider the advisability of establishing a Woman’s Missionary 
Training School in Louisville as soon as the constitution will admit 
DE,it.” 


As usual, there was no lack of women to speak on this ever- 
recurring subject. This time, however, all were in favor of 
establishing a school—all except Miss Armstrong, who had a 
final word against it. 

Dear Miss Armstrong! She could not be convinced against 
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her will. Strangely enough, the expression from the body re- 
garding her retirement seemed to come as an afterthought. 
Following the report of the nominating committee and the 
election of officers, Mrs. J. W. Vesey, of Alabama, moved 


That an expression of appreciation be made by a rising vote of 
the W.M.U. to our retiring President, Mrs. J. A. Barker, for her 
efficient work and untiring efforts during the past few years. 

Mrs. A. J. Wheeler, asked for a moment of silent prayer for the 
retiring corresponding secretary, closed by one verse of “God be 
with you.” 


At the last session Mrs. Burnham, of Missouri, offered a reso- 
lution “that our gratitude be expressed in a rising vote of 
thanks to Miss Armstrong, our retiring Cor. Sec. for her 18 
years of service in our work.” * 

If the group failed in any way to express appreciation to 
Miss Armstrong as she left the work, Woman’s Missionary Un- 
ion tried to make amends in 19383 by naming the home mission 
offering, which she had started in 1895, the “Annie Armstrong 
Offering.” Again, in 1938, when the Golden Jubilee of Woman’s 
Missionary Union was being celebrated, she was honored in 
many ways. An old woman at that time, living in retirement in 
Baltimore, she seemed pleased when an official committee vis- 
ited her, bringing greetings from the Union. In the conversation 
she showed that the old wound was healed by asking, “How is 
the Training School getting along?” 


Faith Takes the Final Step 


Immediately following the close of the annual meeting in 
Chattanooga, Miss Heck, the new president, called the Execu- 
tive Committee together. At this time she announced the spe- 
cial committee which had been authorized to consider the ad- 
visability of establishing a woman’s missionary training school 
in Louisville. She gave necessary instructions to the committee, 
then left the matter with them. 

Mrs. Eager and Mrs. Woody returned to Louisville, disap- 
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pointed but not discouraged. They were growing a disciplined 
faith in the hard school of delay and frustration. Now that a 
Southwide committee had been appointed by a president who 
was openly in favor of the school, they had every reason to be- 
lieve that success was in sight. 

Back in Louisville the faithful group of women were faced 
with the problem of planning for another year of operating the 
home in faith, so there was not much time left for needless 
worry. They rented the old Dulaney mansion again and se- 
cured a superintendent for the home, Mrs. C. M. V. Follette 
from North Carolina. A music teacher and a housekeeper 
were added to the staff. A course of medical lectures, given by 
some of the city’s most prominent physicians, was included in 
the curriculum. Mrs. Woody sent out appeals for help through 
the state papers, asking the “missionary societies to consider 
this needy and important work and send contributions.” Faith 
and work brought them through the year without debt. 

In the fall of that year Dr. Mullins began the custom of in- 
viting the staff and students of the home to Thanksgiving din- 
ner in the Seminary dining hall. This delightful courtesy was 
continued until the Seminary and training school groups be- 
came too large to be accommodated in the limited quarters. 

While the Board of Managers in Louisville was meeting 
usual problems and some new ones as well, the Woman's Mis- 
sionary Union Executive Committee in Baltimore was function- 
ing smoothly under Miss Heck’s direction. No one had yet 
been found to succeed Miss Armstrong. No mention was made 
of the training school until the March meeting. The record of 
that meeting states: 


Miss Heck read a letter from Mrs. George B. Eager concerning 
the Baptist Woman’s Missionary Training School Home at Louis- 
ville. Resolutions by Executive Committee on the acceptance of 
the “Home” by Woman’s Missionary Union were read and adopted 
unanimously by ballot. A copy of these resolutions are to be sent 
to the Board of Managers of the Training School Home. 
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Again, at the April meeting of this committee a letter was 
read from Mrs. Eager regarding the school. Dr. Mullins also 
wrote Miss Heck giving practical suggestions as to the wording 
of the provisional resolutions of the Executive Committee. Mrs. 
J. H. Eager was appointed by Miss Heck to be chairman of a 
special committee to draft the resolutions in accordance with 
Dr. Mullins’ suggestions. 

The historic nineteenth session of Woman’s Missionary Un- 
ion met in Richmond, May 16-19, 1907. Due notice having been 
given of the proposed change in the constitution, the neces- 
sary amendment opening the way for the Union to take over 
the Training School and home in Louisville was offered. It was 
reported that quite a spirited discussion followed. Finally, 
time ran out and there was a call for the question, with ninety 
voting for and two against the resolution. 

The next day Mrs. F. S. Davis, of Texas, stated that having 
received additional information, she would move that the vote 
on said amendment be made unanimous. Mrs. J. B. Gambrell, 
of Texas, seconded the motion, and a rising vote was taken, 
making the action unanimous. 

Immediately following the action clearing the way for the 
Union to take over the school, Mrs. George B. Eager moved 
that the following telegram of greeting be sent to Miss Arm- 
strong: “By unanimous vote the Woman's Missionary Union 
herewith expresses to you its grateful remembrance and ap- 
preciation for the valuable service you rendered in founding 
and establishing its work.” 

The Board of Trustees of the Seminary, through Dr. Mullins, 
surrendered to the Union the entire management and control 
of the woman’s training school and offered all the advantages 
of the Seminary classes. The temporary Board of Managers of- 
fered the furnishings and equipment which they had collected, 
valued at $900. 

Additional resolutions from the Executive Committee pro- 
vided for the Union to “establish a Missionary Training School 
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in Louisville” to be called “Woman's Missionary Union Train- 
ing School.” Its management was to be in the hands of a gen- 
eral board of managers, a local board of managers, and an 
advisory board of seven members, composed of two men con- 
nected with the Seminary, two Baptist laymen of Louisville, 
and the secretaries of the Foreign and Home Mission boards 
and the Sunday School Board. These boards were to be elected 
annually by Woman’s Missionary Union. 

A special committee was appointed to make all arrange- 
ments for the opening of the school—find a suitable building, 
set up entrance requirements, draft the curriculum, find neces- 
sary instructors, prepare and issue a catalogue—a large order 
for a brief summer. 

At the final session of the 1907 annual meeting Miss Heck 
announced that the Southern Baptist Convention had taken 
up an offering for the needed building in Louisville amount- 
ing to $4,700. After prayer by Mrs. Leake, of Virginia, and a 
plea by Mrs. Eager, of Baltimore, the women took an offering 
which reached the amazing figure of $10,129.81. 

A new day had come to Woman’s Missionary Union. A great 
new missionary venture had been undertaken on faith. After 
years of consideration, debate, and division, the Union was 
now adopting with enthusiasm a project that would be lovingly 
supported for the next fifty years. Two great building programs 
would be launched and carried through to completion without 
debt, and hundreds of choice young women would be trained 
for service at home and abroad. 

Those pioneer women of 1907 began a pilgrimage of faith 
that leads on into the future. There has been no lack of follow- 
ers through the years. They had convictions about the needs of 
their day which they translated into action. Pioneers are still 
needed today—pioneers with convictions about today’s needs 
and opportunities, pioneers who will continue to build on the 


foundations laid by faith fifty years ago. 
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2 
A Decade of Growth 


We should so live and labor in our time that 
what came to us as seed may go to the next gen- 
eration as blossom, and what came to us as 
blossom may go to them as fruit.—This is what 
we mean by progress.—H. W. BEECHER 


IN THE PROVIDENCE OF Gop the Woman’s Missionary Union 
Training School began its work under favorable conditions. 
The year of 1907 was a year of great missionary fervor. The 
centennial of missions in China was being celebrated through- 
out the Christian world. Many Southern Baptists attended the 
China Centenary Missionary Conference in Shanghai and 
came home to share their new zeal for world missions. 

One of the direct results of the centennial was the promotion 
of the Layman’s Missionary Movement in this country. While 
Woman’s Missionary Union was holding the final session of its 
annual meeting in Richmond and taking the offering for the 
building of the new Training School, a mass meeting was be- 
ing held in another auditorium for the purpose of organizing 
a Southern Baptist unit of the Layman’s Movement. 

Another missionary influence in America at this time, espe- 
cially among college students, was the Haystack Centennial, 
commemorating one of the most far-reaching prayer meetings 
ever held. In 1806 a small group of students in Williams Col- 
lege took refuge under a haystack during a thunder storm and 
there pledged themselves in prayer to the evangelization of 
Asia. One hundred years later their influence and example were 
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still leading other college men and women to dedicate them- 
selves to the same great task of proclaiming the gospel to the 
whole world. 

The Training School was fortunate to come into being at a 
time of unusual denominational unity. The Baptist World Alli- 
ance had just been organized, and the first World Congress had 
been held in London in the summer of 1906. The fellowship 
and inspiration of that meeting had perhaps given Baptists 
the greatest impetus to participation in world missions since the 
organization of the first Baptist Missionary Society in Ketter- 
ing, England, in 1792. 

These worldwide missionary influences were making a defi- 
nite impact on the plans and program of Woman's Missionary 
Union. The first mass meeting for missions held at the first 
evening session of the 1907 meeting gave the women an un- 
forgettable experience. The beloved Dr. R. J. Willingham, sec- 
retary of the Foreign Mission Board, presided. Dr. B. D. Gray, 
Dr. J. M. Frost, and Dr. T. B. Ray spoke on phases of mission 
work; Dr. E. F. Tatum told of the Centennial in China; a dozen 
other missionaries from China, Japan, Africa, Panama, and the 
Western frontier were presented. In this fashion the spirit was 
created for a “venture of faith” not only in building for mis- 
sions but also in giving to missions. Before these pioneer 
women adjourned they had committed themselves to establish a 
missionary training school, whose initial needs they had no 
way of estimating; in addition, they had pledged to give 
$100,000 to the Foreign Mission Board and $75,000 to the 
Home Mission Board. 

Again, in the providence of God the inauguration of this 
school dedicated to missionary training took place on Octo- 
ber 2, 1907, a day memorable in missionary history. On that 
date in 1792 twelve unknown men met in Kettering, England, 
and without fanfare organized the Baptist Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel Among the Heathen. More than a century 
later something of their zeal, courage, and dedication made 
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October 2 mark the beginning of an epoch in world missions 
for Southern Baptists. 


A Summer of Preparation 


Mrs. Eager and Mrs. Woody returned to Louisville from the 
annual meeting in Chattanooga to share their victory with the 
local Board of Managers. They had been given a tremendous 
assignment for the summer, but it seemed light compared to 
the load they had carried for three years. 

A special committee had been appointed to work out the 
plans for opening the school in the fall. Their first big prob- 
lem was finding a suitable building. It must be near the Semi- 
nary and the cost within the maximum amount agreed on by 
the committee. 

To help in this important search, Mr. T. H. Whayne, a lead- 
ing real estate agent, had been named to the Advisory Com- 
mittee. He soon found the building that seemed to meet every 
requirement—the Langham Apartment House on East Broad- 
way, six blocks from the Seminary. It was in good repair, large 
enough to take care of fifty students, and suitable to the needs 
of the school with a minimum of changes. 

When the owner learned for what purpose the building was 
to be used, he generously donated $2,500, leaving the sum to 
be paid at $20,500. The women had on hand for the building 
only the offerings taken in the Southern Baptist Convention 
and the Woman’s Missionary Union, about $15,000, but after 
all, this was a “venture of faith.” 

The big order was finding a necessary staff, especially a 
principal. This title for the head of the school had been cho- 
sen, perhaps, for two reasons. This was the British term for 
the head of a school or college which had come into general 
use in this country. The second reason may have been the im- 
plications of the close relationship with the Seminary. At that 
stage, with the major part of the teaching to be done at the 
Seminary, it hardly seemed fitting to call the head of the school 
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its president. Other similar schools at that time used the titles 
president, preceptress, and principal. 

Miss Heck was chairman of the committee to secure a prin- 
cipal, with Mrs. Eager and Mrs. Woody sharing the responsi- 
bility with her. Mrs. Eager seemed to have a special gift for 
finding the right person for a given place. At this time she re- 
called an attractive young widow, Mrs. Maud Reynolds Mc- 
Lure, whom she had met in Alabama. Mrs. Eager had a grow- 
ing impression that Mrs. McLure was the woman for the place. 
On investigation she learned that Mrs. McLure’s young son 
was now in a boarding school and that she was teaching music 
at Cox College, Atlanta, Georgia. 

To the first letter Mrs. McLure replied courteously that she 
was not fitted for such work. Mrs. Eager wrote again and 
again, each time receiving a similar answer. Finally, she de- 
cided to approach Mrs. McLure one more time, and if she still 
refused, the committee would consider the answer final. 

By this time Mrs. McLure’s resistance was wearing down, 
and she was beginning to wonder if God was calling her to this 
new and untried service. It so happened that young Tom Mc- 
Lure was at home for a visit, and before answering this latest 
urgent message she told him of the position that had been 
offered her. She added in a tone of finality, “But I cannot do 
it. I am not equipped for such a task.” 

Her son replied, “But you are, Mother. You can do it su- 
perbly.” * 

Not fully convinced, but with more faith in her own ability, 
she wired Mrs. Eager that she would at least consider the mat- 
ter. Plans were worked out immediately for Miss Heck to meet 
Mrs. McLure for a conference in Greenville, South Carolina, 
at the Margaret Home. Miss Heck’s persuasive presentation 
added to the call of God to Mrs. McLure’s responsive soul 
gained an affirmative answer. 

The special committee, which included Dr. Mullins, Dr. 
Carver, and Dr. Frost, then extended to her the official call at a 
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salary of $75.00 per month plus living expenses in the school. 
She accepted without further question, set her affairs in order 
at Cox College, and went to Louisville promptly for confer- 
ences on plans for the opening. Since she had had no experi- 
ence in this type of school, it was decided that she should go 
to Chicago for the month of September to study methods at 
the Baptist Missionary Training School, which had been in 
existence for twenty-six years. 

Mrs. McLure’s education had been the best that her day 
had to offer. In a brief biography published in 1940, her niece, 
Miss Hannah Reynolds, said, “As a child, private instructors 
taught her in the home, after which she attended school in 
Talladega, Alabama. Later she studied at Judson College, 
Marion, Alabama, and finally attended a finishing school in 
Baltimore.” 

Years later, Mrs. McLure sat in her living room at 334 East 
Broadway visiting with members of the staff. Looking across 
at a massive sofa that had been given to the school when the 
Margaret Home was closed in Greenville, she said, “How well 
I remember the day in the summer of 1907 when I sat on that 
sofa with Miss Heck while she persuaded me to come to the 
Training School.” When the school moved to Lexington Road, 
the old sofa was placed in the recreation room. One cannot 
look at it now (if it has survived the recreation room! ) without 
recalling with appreciation the part it played in a momen- 
tous decision for the new school. 

With the important position of principal filled, the commit- 
tee turned to other urgent matters. They met in Louisville in 
late July to approve the purchase of the building, map out 
the course of study, and select the special teachers. In addi- 
tion to the courses at the Seminary, the following classes were 
to be taught at the Training School: personal work and vocal 
music by Mrs. McLure; piano and organ by Miss Julia Mc- 
Iver, from the faculty of Baylor College in Belton, Texas; 
elocution by Miss Louise Downer, of Louisville; domestic sci- 
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ence by Miss Ellen Brown, of Louisville; and applied methods 
in city missions by Miss Emma Leachman, city missionary in 
Louisville. 

While Mrs. Eager had taken the initiative in finding the 
principal, Mrs. Woody had the responsibility of supervising the 
repairs and getting the building in order for the opening. Since 
there was little money for furnishings, she appealed to the 
Baptist people of the city to give what they could spare. Many 
choice pieces of furniture came from some of the loveliest 
homes in the city. Other things, not so choice, were dragged 
out of attics. In true missionary spirit, everyone co-operated to 


get the building ready for the opening. 


The Opening 

The day before the guests and the students were to arrive 
Mrs. Woody and her three young sons worked far into the night 
to get the building ready for the opening. Among the guests 
for the occasion was the new corresponding secretary, Miss 
Edith C. Crane. A graduate of Bryn Mawr College, she had done 
student volunteer work before accepting the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Union position. She was, therefore, deeply interested 
in mission work and particularly sympathetic with the purpose 
of the new school. 

The honored guest was Miss Heck. She and Mrs. McLure 
were guests in the home of one of the Board members, sharing 
a room. Miss Heck had great hopes and plans for this school, 
and she talked far into the night about its development and 
the contribution it should make to missions at home and 
abroad. As Mrs. McLure listened and realized that she would be 
expected to lead in carrying out these ambitious plans, she 
turned her face to the wall and asked the Lord to let her die 
before morning! She could laugh over this experience in later 
years, but it was no laughing matter at the time. 

The inaugural service was held on Wednesday evening, 
October 2, 1907, at the Broadway Baptist Church, two blocks 
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from the Training School. In those days, and especially in 
Kentucky, church women did not speak or preside in mixed 
audiences, so Miss Heck asked Dr. Mullins to preside. It is in- 
teresting to sense in his opening remarks his conception of the 
school’s special mission and its relationship to the Seminary. 
He congratulated the city, the South, and the world of Bap- 
tists upon the opening of such a school. He paid tribute to 
Dr. Simmons, to the Louisville women, and especially to the 
members of the first committee, Mrs. Woody, Mrs. Eager, Mrs. 
Whayne, Miss Broadus, Mrs. McGlothlin, Miss Fannie Moses, 
and Mrs. A. C. Cree. He called particular attention to the fact 
that “this institution is independent. . . . It is in no sense a 
branch of the Seminary.” ’ 

Other speakers on the program were Dr. B. D. Gray of the 
Home Mission Board, Dr. W. H. Smith of the Foreign Mission 
Board, and Dr. Carter Helm Jones, pastor of the Broadway 
Church. The climax of the program came in the presentation 
of a check from the Sunday School Board for $20,500 to cover 
the cost of the building. Dr. Frost, the secretary of the Board, 
had been a friend of the training school movement from the 
beginning and among its warmest champions during the years 
of bitter debate. 

In his speech of presentation he revealed his faith in the far- 
reaching influence of the school as he said, “. . . This school 
is one of the mightiest agencies in God’s world for the coming 
of His kingdom. . . . I rejoice to believe that God has used 
me and that is a blessed and humble thought.” 

Dr. Frost explained that the check from the Sunday School 
Board was given with the understanding that any balance in 
the Woman’s Missionary Union building fund, after the re- 
pairs and necessary equipment had been paid for, should form 
the nucleus for an endowment fund. 

The women had their special program the next morning in 
the Training School’s chapel, which also served as social hall 
and classroom. Miss Heck presided and installed Mrs. McLure 
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as principal of the school. The school’s resident faculty mem- 
bers were introduced and reminded of the opportunities that 
were theirs in making their influence worldwide in their close 
association with the students. Talks were made by Mrs. 
Woody, who committed the school to Woman’s Missionary Un- 
ion; Mrs. McLure, and Miss Crane. Special prayers were of- 
fered for the school, Mrs. McLure, the faculty, staff members, 
and students by Mrs. Julian P. Thomas of Virginia, Mrs. J. D. 
Chapman of South Carolina, and Miss Broadus of Kentucky. 
The twenty students from ten states were presented by Miss 
Heck. They were asked to share their experience in dedicating 
their lives to missionary service. 

These had been high hours, but the new principal and her 
co-workers and students must have heaved a united sigh of 
relief when the august visitors departed, leaving them free to 
get acquainted with each other and settle down to the work 
that had brought them together. 


Important Foundations 


As one looks at a great building, he rarely thinks of the 
effort that went into the foundations. Even so, as we review 
the history of Carver School of Missions, we are tempted to 
forget the planning that went into its foundations. As Mrs. 
McLure took up her unfamiliar duties, she found herself fac- 
ing new and pressing problems daily, but she did not let the 
immediate difficulties dim the vision of the kind of school she 
had pictured as the ideal toward which she would reach. That 
ideal called for solid foundations on which the superstructure 
could be built through the years. 

First of all, this was a school with a very special mission. Its 
purpose, as set forth in the first catalogue, was “to train women 
for efficient service in foreign, home and city missions and as 
church and Sunday School workers.” Women who could work 
efficiently in this most important work must be given the best 
education possible. But the school had to make a beginning. 
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This new emphasis on education for women in church work 
was an experiment. Not many college-trained women had been 
enlisted. In fact, many girls were volunteering for service who 
did not realize the need of a broad educational background. 
Their friends and churches were likewise vague as to the 
training needed. 

The school, therefore, was handicapped in setting up its edu- 
cational standards. The minimum requirement approved by 
the General Board at its first meeting in May, 1908, stated 
that “applicants for admission must be qualified to pass exami- 
nations up to the eighth grade school work and they must 
have a general knowledge of Bible history.” Even with such 
low educational standards, final decision on “exceptional cases 
was left to the discretion of the local Board.” 

Minimum requirements for admission were raised as rapidly 
as current conditions permitted. By the end of the first ten- 
year period no one with less than a high school education was 
admitted as a regular student. This signal advance had grown 
out of constant emphasis and work. Every year the state trus- 
tees, whose business it was to investigate and recommend all 
students, were urged to send well-qualified young women to 
the school. In 1912 a committee was appointed in the General 
Board to study this whole question and prepare a policy to aid 
these trustees in their important work. 

During the sessions of 1910-1912, Mrs. McLure spent several 
weeks visiting colleges throughout the South in an effort to 
put the Training School before college women dedicated to 
missionary service. The value of this type of promotion was re- 
flected immediately in the greatly enlarged correspondence 
with college students and the subsequent enrolment of many 
of them. 

A further evidence of the school’s growing awareness of the 
importance of educational standards was the attendance of 
Mrs. McLure and Mrs. Woody at the Conference of the Board 
of Missionary Preparation for North America in December, 
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1915. More than a hundred delegates representing mission 
boards and training schools in the United States and Canada 
attended this fourth annual session of the body. 

For the first time, attention was focused on the standardiza- 
tion of training schools. A simple four-point standard was 
adopted which required a faculty equal in education and teach- 
ing qualifications to those employed in first-class normal schools, 
colleges, and theological seminaries; students with, at least, 
a first-class high school education, and preferably normal, or 
college, preparation; a curriculum confined to general and 
technical missionary training, hours and credits to be put on 
the same basis demanded in colleges and theological schools 
with practical and research work under competent direction; 
plant, equipment, and income adequate for thorough work 
throughout the entire curriculum. 

Mrs. McLure pointed out with pride that the Training 
School met every requirement, except that of plant and equip- 
ment. It was unfortunate that the group did not develop an 
accrediting agency to follow through on this initial work of 
accreditation. 

From the very beginning the administration, under Mrs. 
McLure’s leadership, had a keen sense of responsibility as to 
the type of student who should be encouraged to continue 
preparation for leadership in the field of the church. The school 
was not responsible for the entering student. She was investi- 
gated and recommended by her state trustee. But it was respon- 
sible for approving her after a year in the school as a good 
prospect for leadership in missionary service. 

During the first year of the school, therefore, the following 
working principle was adopted: “At the close of the first term 
each student will be notified of her fitness or unfitness for mis- 
sionary work, and, if in the opinion of the faculty and board, 
she is considered unfit, she will be asked to withdraw from the 
school.” 

This policy, based on concern for the individual as well as 
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for the work in general, required a conscientious and realistic 
study of the student—her health record, emotional maturity, 
temperament, personality, and basic equipment. Mistakes have 
been made on both sides of the ledger, but at least the school 
has tried to encourage the best type of student to prepare for 
missionary service. 

During its first year, the school was incorporated so that it 
could give certificates and diplomas and grant degrees to stu- 
dents who completed its prescribed courses of study. The cur- 
riculum committee had to create a new degree, since no degree 
had come into general use in missionary training schools. The 
Bachelor of Missionary Training degree was given for a two- 
year course of prescribed study, and the Master of Missionary 
Training for a three-year course. These degrees continued in 
use until the early thirties when the standard degrees in gen- 
eral religious education, Bachelor and Master of Religious Edu- 
cation, were adopted. 

The curriculum of a growing school is never static. At the 
beginning the curriculum committee planned the course of 
study to meet the needs of the students as far as the resources 
permitted. Dr. Mullins and Dr. Carver advised as to the Semi- 
nary courses that should be included. Additional courses of- 
fered by the Training School were based on what similar 
schools were doing and what prospective workers needed to 
know. Mrs. McLure, with her practical approach to Christian 
work, tried to see that the school gave the students well- 
rounded preparation. The Seminary provided courses in Bible 
and related subjects, while the Training School added the more 
practical ones, such as music, elocution, personal work, and mis- 
sionary education. 

Mrs. McLure taught a class in sight-singing which was de- 
signed to help the girls learn to lead group singing as well as 
to select the best songs for various age groups. The hymns used 
in the chapel service introduced the students to a type of 
hymns to which many of them had not been exposed and de- 
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veloped in them an appreciation of the best in church music. 
Miss Julia McIver was employed to teach piano and organ 
(the old pump organ) with the hope that every girl would 
learn to play simple hymns. 

The course in elocution, which later evolved into expression, 
and finally into public speaking, was designed to teach the 
girls how to be acceptable speakers. Mrs. McLure had no pa- 
tience with a girl who stood before her audience and mum- 
bled her words. While the classroom teacher tried to instil the 
principles of good speech, Mrs. McLure tried to see that these 
principles were carried out in practice. Students will remem- 
ber that she always sat in the back of the chapel and that 
she did not hesitate to call, “Louder, please,” if the leader was 
the soft-spoken variety. Once when one of these timid girls 
was reading, Mrs. McLure called, “Louder, please.” Everybody 
laughed when the little voice piped out on her highest note, 
“Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain 
thing!” 

The course in personal work started by Dr. Carver for the 
women at the Seminary a few years before was taken over by 
Mrs. McLure in 1907. Through the early years this course was 
unusually helpful to young women who had had little oppor- 
tunity to study methods in this area of service. 

The field work program was closely tied in with all the 
methods courses. Through this avenue the student learned to 
develop her skill in working with people. During the first year 
of the school each student was given three assignments each 
week in some mission or small church in the city. All students 
attended the report class, conducted by Mrs. McLure or Miss 
Leachman, and gave a report of her work. Problems were aired, 
and everyone learned from group experience. 

Long before there was any definite course in missionary edu- 
cation, Mrs. McLure felt that the students should know the 
plan of organization and methods of work in Woman's Mis- 
sionary Union. She would therefore drill the girls along these 
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lines, using the leftover minutes when they were together in 
the chapel for other purposes. 

In 1910, and for two years thereafter, Mrs. B. H. Dement, 
wife of one of the Seminary professors, was elected to teach 
mission study. In 1912 Mrs. Eager took over this responsibility 
and continued teaching for ten years. She gradually broadened 
the course by bringing Woman’s Missionary Union workers 
to hold conferences on various parts of the work. In 1911 the 
president and the corresponding secretary of Woman's Mis- 
sionary Union were asked to make annual visits to the school 
to talk to the students about the work of the Union. In this 
fashion the groundwork for the expanding curriculum was laid 
in the early years. 

During the first years basic needs had to be met on a limited 
budget. It is not strange, therefore, that no request was made 
for an appropriation for starting a library until 1911. 

Perhaps the mother of the scholarly Dr. Mullins was the 
first friend to remind the “powers that be” that no school could 
legitimately call itself an educational institution until it began 
to build a library. During the second session Mrs. Mullins sent 
a gift of $25.00 to be invested in reference books. The set of 
Bible commentaries bought with the gift is now well worn, a 
silent tribute to the lovely lady who provided help for innu- 
merable chapel talks. 

While progress was being made in the intellectual prepara- 
tion of the students, Mrs. McLure was giving attention to other 
important phases of student growth. She was a deeply spirit- 
ual woman, free from fanatical ideas and wholesome in the 
expression of her faith. She believed in prayer and practiced 
it in her daily life. She desired above all things that the girls 
grow in spiritual power as they grew in knowledge of the 
Christian life. 

The daily chapel service was as important as classes. Each 
student took her turn in leading the service. It was unthink- 
able that a student would deliberately stay away from chapel. 
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How could she be a leader in the world of the spirit if she 
did not put first things first in her own daily program? Habits of 
daily devotional life were encouraged. No sincere student 
could spend a year in the atmosphere of the school without 
becoming a better Christian as well as a better-trained worker. 

In planning a well-rounded program for normal living and 
student development, Mrs. McLure did not forget the need for 
social life. From its beginning, a homelike atmosphere pre- 
vailed in the school. In those days hospitality was as natural a 
part of a home’s routine as the three meals a day, and so it 
was in this home. There, denominational leaders and noted 
speakers coming to the city were entertained. 

Students in those days stood greatly in awe of their teachers. 
Often, therefore, a professor and his wife were invited to the 
school for the evening meal. It was a wonderful experience, 
especially for the timid girls, to share the scintillating conver- 
sation at the table and see the great teacher in another light! 

The hospitable homes of the professors were likewise often 
open to the girls by twos and threes for unforgettable dinner 
engagements. Again the timid girl might wonder if she would 
get choked at the table, or use the wrong piece of silver, or find 
her tongue paralyzed if she tried to enter into the conversation! 
The charming host and hostess were so natural that at once 
she was put at ease and she returned to tell her roommate what 
a perfectly lovely time she had at the home of “Dr. Bob” (the 
nickname of the great Greek scholar, Dr. A. T. Robertson). 

The students were encouraged to plan their own social af- 
fairs, and they vied with each other in having unique parties. 
Mrs. Robertson, in writing about the school in 1912, said of its 
social life: 


Any girl who has lived here a year must have learned . . . how 
to have a pretty “party” without extravagance. Twice in February 
the Training School gave a tea—on Valentine day to the married 
students and their wives, . . . and again during Miss Nancy Lee 
Swann’s visit, when the leaders of the Y.W.A.’s of the city were 
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asked to meet her. To serve afternoon tea charmingly is no small 
accomplishment, and to have everything delicious and up-to-date, 
yet inexpensive, is invaluable knowledge for any social or religious 
worker.* 


The Training School party for the married students became 
an annual affair. The party for the young men in New York 
Hall was really the high occasion of the year. Student birth- 
days were observed in many clever ways in the dining room. 
School picnics were held in the beautiful city parks in the early 
fall or just before school closed. Surprise parties for new stu- 
dents usually marked Halloween. Mrs. McLure and the die- 
titian spared no effort to make Thanksgiving and Christmas 
dinners memorable occasions. 

Many of the students of that era, especially the Seminary 
students, often complained of the rules which they thought too 
rigid. Mrs. Mullins tells an amusing story of four young “theo- 
logs” who called on Dr. Mullins one evening to enlist his help 
in changing the rules at the School. He listened “with a judi- 
cial air” until they finished, then he said: 


Young gentlemen, I see clearly your point of view and your heart- 
felt desire to straighten out certain things at the Training School. 
You have come to me for help, but I am hampered by the fact that 
I have no authority over the management of this institution, and 
I am moved to wonder if any of you has been appointed arbiter of 
its regulations.* 


In interpreting the rules of those early years restricting dat- 
ing, one is tempted to forget the Victorian influence that col- 
ored the early years of this century. Mrs. McLure had lived 
in boarding schools, both as student and teacher, and she must 
have drawn on that experience in working out rules for the 
Training School. 

If the rules were a bit more strict than contemporary 
schools, it should be remembered that she and the Board were 
still very close to the bitter controversy over locating the school 
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in Louisville. If the contention of the opposition was that the 
relationship with the Seminary would tend to make it a match- 
making institution, then it must have been impressed upon her 
that she was responsible for seeing that this did not happen. 
It is easy to surmise the pressure that was brought to bear on 
her. Those who favored establishing the School in Louisville 
were most anxious to avoid any development that would give 
the opponents, few though they were, a chance to say, “I told 
you so!” 

Some of the stories that have been enjoyed through the 
years have been at the expense of Seminary students who 
visited the school more or less regularly. 

One such story is of a young man who lingered in the hall 
one wintry Sunday evening after the warning bell had rung. 
Finally, realizing that all the other boys had gone, he made 
a hasty exit. In his hurry he failed to button his overcoat and 
the heavy door closed on the corner of it. What should he do? 
The solemn nurse, Miss Coombs, was on duty that evening. 
He remembered the look she gave him as he hurried out and 
didn’t have the nerve to ring the bell and face her again! He 
took out his knife, cut off the corner of his coat, and hurried 
down Broadway. The next day his roommate saw the overcoat 
and got the story. 

Another young man came in one Sunday evening when Mrs. 
McLure was on duty. He hesitantly explained that he had 
made a date with one of the girls on Friday evening for church 
that evening, but he couldn't remember her name. Mrs. Mc- 
Lure got a list of the students and called the roll, but the poor 
chap shook his head—not a name rang a bell! Then Mrs. 
McLure facetiously asked him if he would like for her to call 
the girls down and line them up. Perhaps he would recognize 
the girl if he could see her! He balked at that and went to 
church alone. What about the girl? The story never gave her 
side of the affair! 

Student government was initiated in the student body, prob- 
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ably during the third session, helping immeasurably in regu- 
lating the social life. The annual report in 1912 pointed out 
that under student government the year had been a most har- 
monious one. 

The women of those days had to practice strict economy in 
their church work so, as a matter of course, they included only 
necessities in the Training School budget. For the first year 
Woman's Missionary Union appropriated $3,000 for the cur- 
rent expenses of the school. This amount continued to meet 
the needs until the 1918-1914 session when, due to the in- 
creased expenses to cover the operation of the Good Will Cen- 
ter, the Board asked for $3,600. In 1917-1918, when the School 
moved into the new and much larger building, the current 
expense appropriation was raised to $5,000. 

In 1912 Mrs. Eager reported that the school had never had a 
deficit. In fact, it was a matter of pride on her part for the 
school always to live within its income. In order to do so, how- 
ever, rigid economy had to be practiced. The School started 
with only two servants, a cook and a janitor, and this number 
was not increased until the School moved into the new build- 
ing in 1917. 

To live on this economical scale the students shared in the 
housework by serving the meals, washing dishes, setting tables, 
and sweeping and dusting the rooms of general use. In those 
early days the janitor tended the furnace and did the mopping 
and heavy cleaning. On Sunday he donned a white coat and 
served the dinner like a genteel butler. 

For the most part, through the years the students have 
enjoyed the housework and have learned many valuable les- 
sons in setting an attractive table and serving a well-planned 
meal. This sharing of work by all the students has promoted a 
democratic spirit in the school and has kept costs within the 
reach of all. 

For the first two years Mrs. McLure was not only principal, 
teacher of personal work and sight-singing, hostess, house- 
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mother, and nurse, but office secretary as well. In the third 
year the Board provided for one of the students to help her in 
her routine correspondence. In the fall of 1913 Miss Heck 
noted the situation and recommended that the School secure a 
qualified secretary, who could also serve as treasurer. 

It was an enforced economy to get along without a nurse. 
With the exception of two years the place was not filled satis- 
factorily until a practical nurse, Miss Ada Coombs, of Louis- 
ville, was secured in 1910. Many students during the following 
eighteen years have reason to remember with gratitude her 
quiet ministry. 


Traditions 


Traditions play an important part in the life of any school. 
Those held dear by students through the years began in the 
first decade. Perhaps the earliest was the “Chant,” sung to 
the second graduating class in 1909 and to every class since 
then by their sister students. The “Chant” is an arrangement 
of Psalm 91 set to beautiful music. What graduate of the 
Training School, or Carver School, can ever forget the assur- 
ance in those eternal words? 


He shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee. 
Because thou hast made the Lord, Most High, thy habitation, 
There shall no evil befall thee. 


The next in order was what came to be known as the Tuesday 
afternoon prayer meeting. In 1910, after the session was well 
started, Mrs. McLure felt that the atmosphere was less spiritual. 
Deeply concerned, she called the second-year students into 
her room one Tuesday afternoon and discussed the situation 
with them. Someone suggested that they meet every Tuesday 
afternoon, a half-hour before the evening meal, for special 
prayer. Gradually more and more of the students came in as 
they heard of the purpose of this informal prayer service. Year 
after year the group came together. Many former students, 
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remembering the helpfulness of this prayer time, wrote back 
requesting prayer for themselves or problems in their work. 
So it came to be not only a time of prayer for the inner life of 
the school but also an opportunity to remember friends and 
co-workers around the world. 

The beautiful custom of singing Christmas carols at the 
homes of the Seminary professors was begun in 1910. At that 
time carol singing was not as universally practiced as it is today, 
so it was a new and delightful experience to the students. In 
those days when students had little money for traveling, 
Christmas holidays were not given in the Seminary and Train- 
ing School except for Christmas Eve and Christmas Day. 

Carol singing on Christmas Eve was one way to prevent 
homesickness. The professors all lived within walking distance 
of the school. These singing visitors were a big surprise for the 
Seminary families the first year, but after that they began to 
look forward to this annual visit of Mrs. McLure and the 
girls. 

For the students it was a never-to-be-forgotten experience 
to talk with Dr. Mullins in his library and examine the old 
rocker in which he did all his writing, to see Dr. Carver in the 
midst of his charming family, to eat old-fashioned peppermint 
stick candy at Dr. Sampey’s, to see the famous New Testament 
scholar, Dr. Robertson, acting the part of a proud father and 
gracious host in his home. Mrs. Mullins vouched for the fact 
that this was the first Christmas carol singing in Louisville. 
The delightful custom continued until the school began to give 
Christmas holidays. After the Seminary moved to the Beeches, 
the students went by chartered bus to the scattered homes of 
the professors. 

The processional, “Take the Light,” was first sung at the 1912 
commencement. This stirring processional is the final episode 
from the “Pageant of Darkness and Light,” which was first 
presented at a great missionary conference in London. Similar 
conferences under the title “The World” were held in a few 
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American cities; the climax of each conference was the produc- 
tion of this pageant. In the spring of 1912 the “World in 
Cincinnati” brought this outstanding missionary production 
within easy traveling distance of Louisville. 

Mrs. McLure wanted the girls to have this experience. She 
and Mrs. Eager studied the budget and discovered that they 
would close the year with a balance large enough to cover the 
expense of this trip for the entire school. What a lark it was to 
go and come on the river boat (cheap travel in those days), 
and what a memorable experience to see this moving pageant! 
Mrs. McLure, quick to grasp new ideas for her beloved school, 
used the processional at the commencement which came 
shortly after the trip to Cincinnati. It made a marvelous im- 
pression and has been used at every commencement since 
then. It is another reminder of the abiding missionary purpose 
of the School. 

Mrs. McLure began spending her vacations at Chautauqua, 
New York, in the summer of 1909. It was there she found an 
inspiration for the “Vigil,” the final dedication service for the 
graduates. The Readers’ Guild at Chautauqua had developed 
an impressive recognition service for members completing a 
four-year course. They borrowed the idea for the service from 
the tales of the Knights of the Round Table. In symbolic 
fashion, Mrs. McLure took this idea and planned a meaningful 
consecration service for the graduates going out on their own 
great crusade. The first Vigil Service was held for the 1913 or 
1914 class and has been repeated for every graduating class 
since that time. 

Missionary Day and Praise Service have been a part of the 
life of the school from the very beginning. Missionary Day, a 
day set apart for special emphasis on missions, is a Seminary 
institution dating far back in its history. The Training School 
naturally joined with the Seminary in observing this day. 

Stirred always by the addresses of missionaries, the students 
yearned for a service of their own in which they could give 
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expression to their own spiritual needs and commitments. Seek- 
ing for a distinctive name for their services on the evenings of 
Missionary Days, they chose “Praise Service” as the best in- 
terpretation of what they wanted these worship experiences 
to be. The students elected their Praise Service leaders with 
as much concern as they chose their student government 
officers. The girls chosen took the assignment seriously and put 
their best into each service. 


The Good Will Center 


From the very beginning of her work in building the pro- 
gram of the Training School, Mrs. McLure put great emphasis 
on practical mission work in the city. She knew that training 
for service in the future required more than Bible study and its 
related subjects. Would-be missionaries must keep close to 
people, respond to the needs about them, and try to put into 
practice the lessons they were learning in the classroom. Among 
the many places where the students did their practical work 
was the Wesley House, the Methodist expression of the settle- 
ment house idea. Gradually Mrs. McLure began to think in 
terms of a Baptist settlement house operated by the School as 
a workshop for the students. It would give a freedom for experi- 
mentation that the missions in the city could not give, and it 
would open a new avenue of service in city missions. 

After carefully considering the idea, she presented the sub- 
ject to the local Board of Managers. It appealed to them and 
they, in turn, discussed it with the General Board of the School 
at its annual meeting in Oklahoma City in May, 1912. As a re- 
sult, the following recommendation was adopted by the Union 
when the Training School report was given: “That the Board 
be authorized to establish an Industrial School in which our 
students can get practical training for themselves while they 
are giving helpful service.” 

In preparation for starting this work, the first of its kind 
among Southern Baptists, Mrs. McLure studied in the New 
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York School of Philanthropy during the summer of 1912. In or- 
der to see a social settlement in operation, she boarded in a 
settlement on the East Side. Informed on the current theories in 
social betterment and enthusiastic over the possibilities in the 
settlement house plan, she returned to Louisville to start the 
new work at the Center with the plus of the Christian faith. 

During the summer a committee of the Board located and 
rented a small house at 512 East Madison Street, within easy 
walking distance of the school. It was thoroughly cleaned and 
renovated and made an attractive center for the work. The 
name chosen at first, the Baptist Training School Settlement, 
was placed conspicuously over the door. The neighborhood 
had watched the work with curious interest. The people in the 
immediate section were personally invited by Training School 
students in a program of visitation. 

On the opening night, October 25, the small assembly room 
was crowded. The street boys particularly were there, and 
they were getting so noisy that the poor girl in charge of the 
program turned to Mrs. McLure in desperation. Fortunately, 
it was a warm evening and she had brought her folding fan 
along. She rose quickly and, pointing at the boys with her fan, 
said in a stern voice, “You boys must keep quiet or you will have 
to leave.” 

Immediately the boys quieted down and the program pro- 
ceeded. According to her humorous account of the incident, 
she then went into a back room where a group of students 
were waiting, and said with much complacency, “See, you 
have got to be firm with these street boys!” 

A bit later she went back into the assembly room, this time 
with the fan open. One of the boys said, “Huh, I thought she 
had a butcher knife in her hand!” 

Miss Leachman, the city missionary, established her office 
in the settlement house and gave invaluable aid to Mrs. Mc- 
Lure in directing the girls in their many activities with the chil- 
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years was the strongest and most influential group in the work. 

Within a year the work outgrew the rented quarters and a 
house was bought at 524 East Madison for $5,000. Funds for 
the purchase were taken from the small endowment fund, and 
the rent formerly paid reimbursed the fund at 6 per cent inter- 
est. This two-story house, with a few changes, served the work 
adequately for several years. 

Mrs. H. M. Wharton, chairman of the Personal Service Com- 
mittee of Woman's Missionary Union, recommended in 1914 
that the settlements conducted by Woman's Missionary Un- 
ion workers be known as “Good Will Centers.” Consequently, 
the mother settlement at the Training School began its work 
that fall under the new name. 


God's Best Gift 


The investment of friendship in an institution endures long 
after the gift of money has been forgotten. The year 1912 was 
a year to be remembered because it brought such an invest- 
ment in the person of Miss Kathleen Mallory. Miss Crane had 
resigned as corresponding secretary of Woman's Missionary 
Union, and Miss Mallory, secretary of the Alabama Union, was 
elected to fill the position. For thirty-six years she served the 
School as a member of its Board of Trustees with loyalty and 
devotion. Through two building campaigns she marshaled the 
financial resources of the Union. To three principals she was a 
friend and counselor, and to hundreds of students she was 
the finest example of dedication to the cause of missions. 

In 1914 a new member who was to serve the School as ma- 
tron, dietitian, and house director for a total of nineteen years 
came to the staff. Miss Mary Mitchell took over her new job 
shortly before the session opened, and everything in her de- 
partment was working smoothly by the time the students ar- 
rived. The girls were grateful for her quiet efficiency and kind 
supervision. Miss Mitchell's co-workers through the years were 
thankful for her devotion to duty, her ability and willingness 
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to make the best of difficult situations, and her practice of 
economy when it was a virtue to be praised. 


Enlargement 


As one reads the story of the School, enlargement seems to 
be its theme song. The emphasis was never on building up the 
enrolment for the sake of numbers. The aim was rather to find 
students qualified physically, intellectually, and spiritually to 
become the sort of workers needed in many fields of service. 

The building, bought in 1907, could house comfortably forty 
students and four staff members. During the second session 
forty students were enrolled and, evidently, the correspond- 
ence with applicants indicated a larger student body for the 
next year. Woman's Missionary Union met in Louisville in 
1909, giving many women their first opportunity to see the 
School. The Board of Trustees met with the local Board of 
Managers in the Training School chapel. From that meeting 
came the first urgent call for enlargement during the summer 
of 1910. The sum of $35,000 was designated as needed for the 
building fund, and this total was apportioned among the states. 
Plans were made for presenting needs to the societies, and the 
hope was expressed that enlargement could begin in the sum- 
mer of 1910. 

At this stage their plans did not go beyond necessary addi- 
tions to the building to house the slowly growing student body. 
The General Board, at its meeting in Baltimore in 1910, left 
the details of such planning with the local Board. They were 
instructed to finance any additions and repairs out of the first 
receipts of the enlargement fund. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
gram had already started in the building of a new kitchen. 

By the time the Board met in annual session in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, in 1911, building plans were thrown into con- 
fusion by developments at the Seminary. During the year the 
Seminary had purchased property outside the city on Browns- 
boro Road. Some felt that the School should stay close to the 
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Seminary; therefore, property should be bought adjacent to 
the Seminary site. Others felt that to move so far out of the 
city would cut the students off from any opportunity for doing 
practical mission work. 

The debate was finally settled by the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee, with power to act, composed of the president 
and secretary of the Union; Miss Evie Brown, of Tennessee; 
Mrs. B. F. Proctor, of Kentucky; and Mrs. Eager, Mrs. Woody, 
and Mrs. Marvin, of the local Board. This committee was in- 
structed to consult the Advisory Board, then to purchase ei- 
ther property adjacent to the Seminary’s new site or the corner 
building next to the School building on Broadway. 

For the next two years nothing was said about immediate 
enlargement. The decision not to buy the property on Browns- 
boro Road proved to be eminently wise. The Seminary, after 
more sober reflection, decided that the location was too far 
out of town for convenience and so gave up any idea of moy- 
ing for the time being. 

The high hour in plans for enlargement came at the annual 
session of Woman’s Missionary Union in Nashville in 1914. 
Women were cautious in those days. The local Board wanted 
to be sure that they had a solid reason for asking for so much 
for their beloved School. The enrolment in the fall of 1913 
gave them their best argument. As applications continued to 
come in during the summer, it became evident that extra 
rooms would have to be secured. Fortunately, quarters could 
be rented directly across the street, and when the session 
opened, twenty girls found themselves assigned to these rented 
rooms. Everything was too crowded in the main building for 
comfort and good work, however, so plans began to take shape 
for launching the building campaign. 

In April Miss Heck went to Louisville to consider with the lo- 
cal Board this all-important question. She was enthusiastic 
and, with Mrs. McLure, worked out the program for the pres- 
entation of the School at the annual meeting. A part of the plan 
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provided for the student body to go to Nashville. It is not a 
matter of record that traveling expenses were provided but, in 
all probability, they were, since the average student then got 
along on the proverbial shoestring. But the students got there 
somehow, and the hospitable women of Nashville entertained 
them as if they were already missionaries. 

The School was given a choice morning hour on the Woman’s 
Missionary Union program held in McKendree Methodist 
Church. The students who were not helping on the program 
were seated in the balcony. A playlet, “The Beginning of a 
New Session,” an episode in two scenes, was presented by 
some of the students. Then the balcony group sang a favorite 
Training School hymn, “God Is Working His Purpose Out,” and 
the lovely commencement Chant. 

This drama and pageantry provided the background for 
Mrs. Eager to give her report and make the appeal for the new 
building. She explained that the corner lot and building had 
been bought for $20,142. The plans were conservative. One 
wing of a future building on this corner lot could be built for 
$75,000, which would include necessary alterations on the old 
building and a new heating plant adequate for both buildings. 
This plan would provide for a hundred students. 

The report stimulated much discussion, all of it friendly. 
Those were the days of pledges from the floor. The first pledge 
was made by the alumnae for $500. Then, after a whispered 
conference among some of the students, Mary Northington 
rose from her balcony seat, stepped quickly to the railing, and 
pledged $1,000 from the student body. Mrs. McLure said later 
that she nearly fainted! Those foolish girls! Where did they 
think they would get so much money? But get it they did, by 
begging and by giving liberally out of their meager resources. 

The local Board had really started the fund-raising before 
the annual meeting with their pledge of $1,000. Mrs. McLure 
added $100, which represented more than a month’s salary. 
Mrs. H. H. Tift, of Georgia, a lifelong friend of the School, 
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pledged $1,000; Mrs. T. T. Hyde, of South Carolina, $500. 
What a spine-tingling hour it was! Before the meeting closed, 
over two-thirds of the needed amount was pledged. 

Among the contributions for enlargement was a gift of $10,- 
000 from the Sunday School Board, an evidence of the con- 
tinued interest of its beloved secretary, Dr. Frost. 

Miss Heck’s career as the president of Woman’s Missionary 
Union reached its climax at the Nashville meeting where 
she gave the Training School the place of honor on her program. 
Before the 1915 meeting she was critically ill and passed away 
in August of that year. The School lost a great friend not only 
for the immediate building plans but for the long future. From 
its adoption in 1907 she continued to have an enlarging vision 
of its development and usefulness. One wonders if its future 
would have been materially different if she could have con- 
tinued to have a voice in its affairs through another decade. 

The decision of the Union to make the chapel of the new 
building a memorial to her drastically changed the plans for 
the proposed building. Such a memorial must be at the very 
center of the building. The building committee, therefore, at 
the 1916 meeting in Asheville, North Carolina, recommended 
that the two buildings at 384 East Broadway be razed and the 
building that had been planned for future completion be 
erected at once, at an approximate cost of $150,000. 

Plans had been worked out to raise the needed cash by or- 
ganizing “dollar clubs” with the slogan, “$98,000 from 98,000 
Baptists.” A playlet, “Lifting the Sky Line,” written and di- 
rected by one of the students, Willie Jean Stewart, was pre- 
sented by a group of students. Tailored for the occasion, it sug- 
gested practical ways of raising the $98,000. 

The amazing innovation, however, was the plan to carry the 
campaign to the floor of the Southern Baptist Convention. A 
half-hour of the time of the evening program for home missions 
was allotted to the Training School. Whether the women asked 
for the time or Dr. Gray offered it is not known, but he was a 
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friend of the School and was gracious in taking it under the 
wing of home missions in this questionable method of enlisting 
the help of the men. 

Dr. Lansing Burrows, president, presided and called on Dr. 
Boyce Taylor of Kentucky (who, as everyone knew, violently 
opposed women’s speaking in religious assemblies) to lead in 
prayer. Did he do it with malice aforethought? He was known 
as a man with a keen sense of humor! He then presented Miss 
Kathleen Mallory, who in turn introduced Mrs. McLure. The 
lights were turned out and pictures depicting Training School 
history, life, and work and its former students in their far- 
flung fields of service were thrown on the screen. Mrs. Mc- 
Lure stepped up on a box and explained the pictures in a clear 
voice, though she confessed later that her knees were trem- 
bling so that she feared any minute she would fold up and 
fall off. 

Dr. Mullins then took the floor and presented the building 
plans and program, explaining that the women needed $98,- 
000 for their new building and proposed to get it from 98,000 
men! He added that Dr. Gambrell claimed the privilege of giv- 
ing the first dollar. An offering was taken, and four hundred 
dollar bills started the “dollar clubs” boom. 

In this fashion it came about that Miss Mallory and Mrs. 
McLure, in the interest of the Training School, had the honor 
of being the first women ever to speak to the Southern Baptist 
Convention, though some of the brethren considered it a 
doubtful honor. In fact, the ultraconservative minority de- 
scribed the incident as “glorying in their shame.” 

Immediately the Baptist papers reflected the reaction of the 
people in various sections. The Baptist Courier did not become 
excited but reported the famous session in a calm manner. 
The writer got the message, and that was the important thing. 
He said of the pictures, 


I cannot give much of an idea of these pictures. They were not 
of a very high order from the standpoint of art but they accom- 
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plished their purpose . . . We saw the prospective new building 

. and all the buildings the school had used . . . We were car- 
ried into class rooms, saw groups of girls, visited their houses for 
good will work, followed the graduates to their far-off fields of 
labor and saw them with their classes, in their kindergartens and 
mingling in all the life they had gone to redeem.° 


J. B. Moody said in The Baptist Advance: 


It was expected that some would scowl and growl and howl . . . 
Women are entitled to “knowledge” and to “approve” and disap- 
prove, and to an expression of it. . . . The prohibition of women 
“speaking before mixed assemblies” comes out of a heretical notion 
inherited from those who were lacking in knowledge and sound 
judgment on this subject.® 


Perhaps the finest defense came from Dr. Gambrell in the 
Baptist Standard, the organ of Baptists of Texas. His article, 
“Women Speaking in Mixed Assemblies,” said in part: 


One of the thrills of the Asheville Convention was brought on by 
two of our very finest women, who spoke to the Convention about 
a work important to the kingdom . . . This so displeased some of 
the brethren, that, if some of the editors are correct, many voted 
against the report of woman’s work later, as a rebuke to the women, 
who, in the thinking of the rebukers, had done an unscriptural and 
shameful thing .. . 

Let’s quit nagging the sisters on an impossible interpretation 
and encourage them to walk in the liberty of the Spirit with us.’ 


All this seems foolish and amusing with the gulf of time sep- 
arating this day from that, but it was a serious matter to the 
minority who believed that they were called upon to “defend 
the faith.” In the end, the controversy played into the hands 
of the women and gained many contributions for the needed 
building. 

The School was fortunate in the election of Mrs. W. C. 
James as president of the Union in 1916. Her wise planning and 
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sound judgment were valuable assets to the School during the 
building campaign. She was a Texan by birth, but she had 
lived since 1907 in Virginia, where her husband was pastor of 
one of Richmond’s large churches. She had been president of 
the Virginia Woman's Missionary Union for two years. She 
came into her office as president when wise leadership was 
needed, and she measured up to its demands in a remarkable 
way. 

It was no easy matter to plan for the 1916-1917 session. For- 
tunately, three houses were found in the same block across the 
street, and in August the equipment and furnishings were 
moved out of the two buildings that were soon to be demolished 
and into the three houses. There must have been many head- 
aches involved in planning a temporary home under such con- 
ditions, but efficient Miss Mitchell was equal to the task. Mrs. 
McLure returned early from vacation to help work out the 
best arrangements, and well in advance of the opening the 
houses were ready and livable. 

Letters were sent to all applicants, warning them that un- 
less they were willing and able “to endure hardness as a good 
soldier of the cross,” not to come. The rooms would be crowded, 
there would be few conveniences, food would be plain because 
of limited facilities for cooking. In spite of this warning, sixty 
students entered and proved by their fine adjustment and 
ready acceptance of the inconveniences that they were “good 
soldiers.” 

In addition to the normal difficulties of operating a school 
under such conditions, World War I had been in progress for 
two years and the position of the United States was becoming 
more untenable. Food was scarce and expensive. The gas pres- 
sure was poor. Miss Mitchell got up early and did the major 
baking for the day before the cook arrived and before other 
houses in the block began to use the gas. Because of this type 
of service and sacrifice, at Thanksgiving the student body, un- 
der the leadership of their chairman, Mary Alexander, of 
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Texas (who later became one of the most valuable mission- 
aries to China) voted to express their appreciation of the “self- 
denial and struggle of our faculty and Board in providing even 
the everyday necessities for us.” 

No finer class has ever been graduated from the Training 
School than that of 1917. Eight of the twenty-two members be- 
came foreign missionaries, and one has been described by her 
state trustee as one of the most effective and Christlike home 
missionaries she has ever known. Others of that illustrious 
group have done outstanding work in many types of Christian 
service. 

In spite of mounting costs of material, the decision to build 
had been made, and the work went forward according to the 
plans. On November 5, 1916, excavating started, and through 
the long, hard winter the building began to take shape. On 
April 5, just three days after the United States entered the war, 
the ceremony for laying the cornerstone was held in the Broad- 
way Christian Church in the same block. In spite of the bitter 
cold wind and rain, many people attended the service, includ- 
ing representatives of the three boards. Mrs. Woody, the chair- 
man of the Building Committee, laid the first trowel of mortar 
after the box with its precious documents had been placed in 
the cornerstone. Over the stone was the inscription, “That our 
daughters may be as cornerstones, hewn after the fashion of a 
palace.” 

The program in the church included talks by Dr. Mullins 
and Dr. Van Ness, who presented for the Sunday School 
Board a check for $10,000, its third gift to the School. During 
the winter Louisville Baptists had put on a great campaign in 
which more than $30,000 was given to the building fund. 

The student body of sixty members made amazing contribu- 
tions out of their limited resources. In addition to their gift of 
$250 to the Louisville campaign, they sent $640 to the treas- 
urer of Woman’s Missionary Union. In three years of the build- 
ing campaign the students contributed a total of $2,168.65. By 
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agreement this gift was added to that of the alumnae to build 
and furnish the apartment for the principal. 

It was the middle of September before the new building 
could be occupied. There were no lights, no locks, and in some 
cases, no doors, but Mrs. McLure and Miss Mitchell lived by 
candlelight for a few days and trusted the night watchman 
for protection. In two weeks the students would be arriving. 
The old furnishings had to be moved from the three houses 
across the street, the necessary new furniture and equipment 
bought, and the new building put in order. 

Since the entire building was not needed, the west wing was 
rented to the Young Women’s Christian Association to be used 
as a residence for women who came to the city to see the young 
men who were in training in Camp Taylor. 

By spring the building was finally completed. Open house 
was held on March 12, when more than four hundred local 
people came to see and went away to praise. Many felt like the 
little boy from the Good Will Center who, with his group, 
came to see the building at the invitation of his teacher. As 
they entered the lobby and looked toward the marble stairway 
bathed in golden light from the beautiful stained glass win- 
dow behind it, he said in awed tones, “Say, fellers, ain't this a 
palace?” 

The dedication was planned for May 22 so that people at- 
tending the Convention and the annual session of Woman’s 
Missionary Union in Hot Springs could return to their homes by 
way of Louisville, and they came in large numbers. The pro- 
gram was long because the eyes of the denomination had 
been focused on the School during the building campaign and 
almost everyone had put something into its building. Dr. T. B. 
Ray and Dr. B. D. Gray spoke of the relationship of the School 
to the Foreign and Home boards. Dr. Van Ness of the Sunday 
School Board presented the portrait of Dr. Frost, to whom the 
Training School was an abiding interest and conviction. Miss 
Broadus had the honor of accepting the portrait for the school. 
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Dr. Mullins, of course, was on the program. His service as a 
staunch friend was universally recognized and appreciated. 
Mrs. J. D. Boushall, of Raleigh, a sister of Miss Heck, presented 
her portrait for the beautiful Heck Memorial Chapel, and Mrs. 
W. C. James responded. Brief greetings were brought by Mrs. 
W. N. Jones, of North Carolina; Mrs. J. G. Jackson, of Arkan- 
sas; Mrs. H. H. Tift, of Georgia; and two former students, Miss 
Mary Northington and Miss Willie Jean Stewart. The main ad- 
dress of the morning was brought by Miss Kathleen Mallory. 

At the evening service a pageant, written by Miss Margaret 
Lackey, of Mississippi, was presented by the students under 
Mrs. McLure’s direction. It gave the history of the School in 
fourteen scenes, beginning with the dream of Dr. Simmons 
and ending with this great day of dedication. 

In the early days when the School was housed in the old 
building bought for its first home, someone (Miss Heck, ac- 
cording to tradition) called it the “House Beautiful.” Origi- 
nally this title described the spirit of the place rather than its 
physical appearance. With the beautiful Gothic building com- 
pleted, the name “House Beautiful” came into universal use. 
Perhaps no building in Southern Baptist life has been so be- 
loved. Every Woman’s Missionary Union member gave some- 
thing to it during the campaign for funds and, consequently, 
had a personal interest in it. The following story may well il- 
lustrate how the average woman felt about it. 

Many years after the building was completed there ap- 
peared at the door one summer day a little lady from the deep 
South, asking if this was House Beautiful. On being assured by 
the secretary that it was, she said, “My husband and I were 
driving through and I told him I wanted to see House Beauti- 
ful. He said we did not have time to stop, but I told him I 
would cry if he did not give me time to see it. He is waiting 
across the street and I must hurry. Will you show me around?” 

Miss Ruth Maness, the secretary, graciously invited her in 
and started on a tour. She tried to tell the little lady what she 
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was seeing, but the visitor kept talking so fast that finally Miss 
Maness gave up. When they got back to the front door the little 
lady, all a-flutter, said, “Now, honey, will you tell me in a few 
words what I have seen, so I will know what to tell the mis- 
sionary society at our next meeting?” 

The first commencement was held in the Heck Memorial 
Chapel on June 8, 1918, with Mrs. W. C. James as the speaker 
and Mrs. McLure for the first time presenting the diplomas. 
This was indeed a new era! Heretofore commencements had 
been held in beautiful old Broadway Baptist Church, with a 
Seminary professor delivering the address and another giving 
the diplomas. Now in their own chapel, the women were free 
to plan their own programs. 

An old era was ending, a new one was beginning. It had in- 
deed been a decade of growth in many ways since May, 1907, 
when Woman’s Missionary Union launched its great “venture 
of faith.” A total of $183,536.76 had been invested in this beau- 
tiful building that their daughters might be “hewn after the 
fashion of a palace.” 


rie 


3 
The Test of Change 


In this world of change naught which comes 
stays, and naught which goes is lost—_MapDAME 
SWETCHINE 


IN THE SPRING OF 1918, when the beautiful new building was 
dedicated, the future looked promising for the School. In 
spite of war, a dream had been realized; a goal had been at- 
tained. Woman’s Missionary Union was united in its enthusi- 
astic support of its beloved project. The successful conclusion 
of the building campaign had demonstrated that the School 
had the good will of the entire denomination. 

Mrs. McLure was there, mature in her direction of the work, 
with a resident staff thoroughly versed in their duties. The sum- 
mer correspondence indicated that a record enrolment would 
mark the opening of the twelfth session. To all appearances the 
School was now ready to fulfil its original purpose, that of pre- 
paring women missionaries in adequate numbers to meet the 
calls of the boards. 

The shadows of sinister war clouds, however, had already 
cast a pall of sorrow over the School and set in motion a series 
of events that would bring drastic changes. Just as the session 
closed shortly after the dedication, Mrs. McLure received 
news that her only son had been seriously wounded in France. 
All summer long he was undergoing surgery for facial wounds 
and a badly shattered leg. 

On the opening day of the fall session Mrs. Woody received 
the news that her son, Wallace, had been killed in France. 
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Young, handsome, and having just started in a successful 
newspaper career, he was typical of the youth of the world 
who were sacrificed to the god of war. It seemed such a short 
time since Wallace and his brothers, McIver and Albert, mere 
boys, had worked so valiantly with their mother to make the 
first building ready for the opening in October, 1907. 


War Work 


Mrs. McLure, like all mothers of that period, was deeply pa- 
triotic. She placed her service star in her window with sacrifi- 
cial pride. When the Young Men’s Christian Association asked 
her in late September to take over the training and supervision 
of the women who would be working in the camps in the 
southeastern region, she took counsel with her heart and felt 
that it was God’s call to the service of her country. 

In conference with Mrs. Eager and Mrs. Woody, plans were 
worked out to present to the local Board for approval at its Oc- 
tober meeting. Mrs. Eager was to be in charge, spending a part 
of every day at the School. Mrs. G. W. Perryman, a widow of a 
Baptist minister in Kentucky, was to live in the School as the 
housemother. Miss Leachman, who had from the beginning as- 
sisted with the field work of the students, would have entire 
charge of this part of the work. 

Miss Mallory went to Louisville for the Board meeting and 
shared with the local women the responsibility of granting 
Mrs. McLure the year’s leave of absence and approving the 
plans for the year.. Mrs. McLure’s salary was to be divided be- 
tween Mrs. Eager and Mrs. Perryman. 

The shock and sorrow of the Board was mild compared to 
that of the students when, shortly after the Board meeting, 
they were called to the chapel to hear the amazing plans. 
Shock left them speechless, but tears left no doubt as to how 
they felt. At a called meeting later that evening the students 
voted to express in a letter what they could not say face to 
face. 
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Mrs. McLure was so much a part of the total life of the 
School that it was natural that Board and students alike won- 
dered how they could carry on without her. She had started 
with a mere twenty students and no staff to help with the de- 
tails of organized school work, so in the first years she had to 
direct everything. She continued with this many-sided job un- 
til the growth of the student body justified the addition of staff 
members to share the work with her. 

One young girl expressed in blunt words what many may 
have thought. Soon after arrival, she found Mrs. McLure in the 
little office and inquired where she was to register. 

Mrs. McLure said, “I'll take care of that.” 

When that was done the student asked who would tell her 
about her field work. ! 

“T’ll take care of that,” was the answer. 

Then the girl wanted to know about paying her board. 

“Tll take care of that, too,” said the unruffled principal. 

The unsophisticated girl looked at the dignified lady and, 
without a trace of embarrassment, said, “You must be the whole 
cheese!” 

These girls of 1918 pulled themselves together and planned 
a fitting farewell service for their beloved principal. In keeping 
with the times, the service must not be gay, but neither must it 
be sad. Since pageantry had become the popular way of put- 
ting on a program, they solved their dilemma by hastily plan- 
ning a program of music, song, and story under the title, “The 
Lady of the Happy Heart.” Pearl Todd wrote the words, Rose 
Goodwin set them to music, and Effie Chastain directed the 
production. 

The pageant depicted the procession of former students who 
had taken the good news into many parts of the world until 
war intervened. Liberty came on the scene calling for help, 
and the spirits of Faith, Hope, and Love went down in the 
audience, found Mrs. McLure, put a regal robe around her 
shoulders, a lighted candle in her hand, and escorted her to 
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the platform, where she was given the charge, “Go with Lib- 
erty and with your light guide her to the nations of the world.” 

With the ready response that was so characteristic of her, 
she stepped into the part and spoke as if the words were in the 
script: “May I, as your representative, hold my light so low 
that none may miss the way and so high that Jesus Christ may 
see and glorify it as his radiant light to the world.” 

There was but one conclusion to so meaningful a service. 
The students took up the familiar and compelling strains of the 
processional, “Take the Light.” As the singers reached the cli- 
max in the stirring high notes of the “wonder and the glory of 
the light,” there was a pause, and then from behind a screen 
came softly the strains of the beloved chant, “He Shall Give His 
Angels Charge over Thee.” As Mrs. McLure had sent her stu- 
dents out into service each year, they were now sending her 
with the same high charge and promise of God’s blessing. 

And so they sent her out to help win the war, and someone 
facetiously remarked that it was won in two weeks! Indeed, the 
Armistice was signed a mere two weeks later. Since the women 
would continue in Young Men’s Christian Association work for 
several months, Mrs. McLure stayed with her assignment 
through the year. The class of 1919 had the joy of having her 
come back to deliver the commencement address. 


New Relationship to the Seminary 


With the war over the demand for trained workers was be- 
coming insistent. Mission fields were calling for workers again, 
and new avenues of service were opening in the home field. All 
of the 1919 graduates were employed in their chosen fields be- 
fore the end of the session. As a consequence, the enrolment 
jumped from eighty-two boarding students and twenty-four 
day students in 1918 to one hundred and twenty-seven board- 
ing and thirty-seven day students in 1919. 

This unexpected success posed a grave problem for the Semi- 
nary and the Training School. The Seminary’s attendance was 
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growing in the same proportion, and the two large student 
groups were taxing the classrooms. Moreover, the dormitory in 
the new House Beautiful would care for only 117 girls comfort- 
ably. Here they were in the third year in the new building, and 
ten girls had to be crowded in where no space had been pro- 
vided for them. Had the women of that day been motivated 
by too little faith and too much caution? We should remember 
that they built during a world war. How could anyone foresee 
when it would end and what conditions would grow out of it? 

The immediate Seminary problem was as unexpected and 
difficult to solve. The small faculty was being overburdened 
with work. In conference with Dr. Mullins, a plan was worked 
out whereby Woman's Missionary Union would pay to the 
Seminary the next year $4,000 to help with the salary of two 
assistant professors and provide for additional help in grading 
papers. 

The future problem was more difficult to work out. Ten 
years before, the Seminary had bought property outside the 
city. It had to be decided at that time whether the School 
would move so that an available site near that of the Seminary 
could be secured. As advantages and disadvantages were 
weighed, the decision was made to stay in the city where the 
students would be close to field work appointments. 

The School was small at the time; the Seminary’s move was 
in the distant future. When that problem finally had to be 
faced, the Board felt sure it would be possible to send forty or 
fifty students by streetcar to Seminary classes. Feeling secure 
in their decision, the Union, on the recommendation of the 
General Board of the School, projected the building campaign 
in 1914 on the downtown location. 

Now that the war was over, plans began to develop for a 
building campaign for the Seminary. Training School enrol- 
ment had already gone far beyond expectations. No streetcar 
service was provided to the Seminary property, and “other ob- 
stacles,” which Mrs. Eager did not name in her annual report, 
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appeared on the horizon to upset the peace of mind of the 
management. 

So the committee appointed to iron out the immediate prob- 
lem of crowded conditions with the Seminary also took up the 
future problem with Dr. Mullins. He was sympathetic and 
helpful, as always. Out of that discussion a tentative plan was 
suggested whereby the senior professors would give lectures 
and junior professors would conduct regular classes in the 
Training School classrooms, if the Union would “provide sufh- 
cient assistance” for such an arrangement. The Seminary was 
flexible and ready to go the second mile. 


Staff Changes 


An immediate problem at the close of the 1919-1920 session 
was the resignation of Miss Mary Mitchell as dietitian and 
housekeeper. She had been with the School since 1914 and had 
given stability to the home life following a series of changes in 
that department. She loved the School and had turned down 
“flattering offers,” said Mrs. Eager in her annual report, but one 
had now come which was “too tempting to resist.” 

Mrs. Eager prided herself on finding suitable people for 
places of service and leadership, and the facts usually proved 
that she was right in her judgment and appraisal. In this case, 
her thoughts were directed to Miss Mary Louise Warren, who 
had been brought up on a large farm in the bluegrass section 
of Kentucky. After her father’s death, Miss Warren continued 
to operate the farm. Mrs. Eager had seen her preside with dig- 
nity and charm in her own home. At the time the School 
opened in 1907 she was present as the state Sunbeam leader. 

Mrs. Eager’s leadership was typical of her driving personal- 
ity. When she went after a person, that person might as well 
give in sooner, for she would have to do so later. Miss Warren 
had never thought of being an employed person, but well in 
advance of the opening of the session in 1920, she was estab- 
lished in the School and learning by hard experience how to 
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manage a large institution. Mrs. Eager’s choice was eminently 
justified during the sixteen years that Miss Warren served the 
School as dietitian and house director. 

About the same time, Mrs. George W. Sutterlin came to the 
faculty as a part-time teacher of expression. She tried valiantly 
to improve the diction of the girls. One day in class she made 
an effort to teach a pretty Georgia brunette how to say “girl.” 
A few days later when the students were doing stunts, the lit- 
tle Georgian evened the score with Mrs. Sutterlin by saying, 
“I’ve learned one thing in expression. I'll never say ‘gull’ again. 
After this I'll say woman!” 


Miss Leachman Leaves Louisville 


In midsummer of 1921 Miss Leachman made a decision that 
changed the whole current of her life and drastically affected 
the life of the School. She had been asked by Dr. Gray at the 
Southern Baptist Convention in May to come to the Home 
Mission Board as its first general field worker. She returned to 
Louisville to think it over. 

She weighed the opportunities and sought the will of the 
Lord. She had been city missionary under the Kentucky State 
Mission Board since 1904. She had gone to live in the little 
training school home that year in order to have the compan- 
ionship of like-minded friends. When Woman’s Missionary 
Union adopted the School in 1907, she was asked to continue 
to live in the School as the teacher of applied methods in city 
missions. In 1909 she was voted an honorarium of $100 a year 
in addition to her room and board. 

All through these years she had assisted Mrs. McLure with 
the field work appointments and supervision. When the Good 
Will Center was opened in 1912, she set up her office as city 
missionary in that building. She took over more responsibility 
for the Center as the growing School claimed more of Mrs. 
McLure’s attention. 

Now as she thought over her life and work, she felt that she 
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had “got in a rut,” as she expressed it, and the new work with 
the Home Mission Board offered a challenging opportunity. So 
she severed her connection with the Kentucky State Mission 
Board, which was her major work, sent her resignation to Mrs. 
Eager, talked her plans over with Mrs. McLure, and before the 
majority of people knew what was happening she had moved 
to Atlanta. 

Miss Leachman was a dynamic personality, and she made a 
unique contribution to the School, especially to the students 
who had come and gone during these seventeen years. The. 
girls either loved her or they were deathly afraid of her. Her 
criticism could be as biting as her praise was genuine. 

She had worked hard to prepare herself for what she wanted 
to do, but what she lacked in formal education she made up in 
self-education. As city missionary she spent her time on street- 
cars and at transfer points reading. She had no patience with a 
worker who would not keep up with world affairs by reading 
current books and magazines. Of one former student, who had 
gone into Woman's Missionary Union work, she said, “It is evi- 
dent that she has not read anything but the Standard of Ex- 
cellence since she took that job!” 

This vital, devoted personality would be sadly missed in 
Louisville. For many years the loves of her life had been the 
Training School and Woman’s Missionary Union. Now she 
added the Home Mission Board and gave to it devoted and 
constructive service until 1940 when a heart condition forced 
her to retire. 

She spent the last years of her life at a nursing home in 
Louisville. She suffered greatly, but pain did not lessen her 
love for her Lord and the causes that had been so dear to her 
through the years. She was a great believer in prayer and 
could talk amazingly intimately to the Lord and about him. 
One day when a friend went to see her, she found her just re- 
covering from a bad attack. In typical fashion she said, “I 
thought I was going to die this morning, but I told the Lord 
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not to take me today. I wasn’t ready to meet him, for I had 
been in a bad humor all morning.” In August, 1952, death 
brought to an end a life that had been rich in service and re- 
warding in friendships. 

For several years before Miss Leachman left the school there 
had been a growing need for a full-time director in the practi- 
cal missions department, which would include the Good Will 
Center. The spare time that Mrs. McLure and Miss Leach- 
man together could give to it was totally inadequate as the en- 
rolment increased. Now that the School was face to face with 
the problem of finding that person, it was no easy matter. Nat- 
urally, they would at that stage want a graduate of the School 
who would be thoroughly versed in its purposes and ideals, but 
few alumnae had had experience in this field. 

As they searched their memories and their files, attention 
was called to a young woman in South Carolina who had been 
a member of the 1915 class. She had done settlement work in 
textile communities in Georgia for five years. Hardly realizing 
what was happening to her, Carrie U. Littlejohn found herself 
back in Louisville in September, 1921. She assisted the princi- 
pal by taking over the personal evangelism and social work 
classes, as well as the supervision of the practical work and the 
direction of the Good Will Center. 


Enlargement Again 


Following the war the enrolment increased until the peak 
was reached during the 1921-1922 session with one hundred 
and forty-two boarding students and forty-four day students. To 
take care of the overflow, the house next door was bought 
for $18,000. Even with this extra house, students were crowded 
into every available space. A classroom became a bedroom for 
four; a third girl was put into each of the larger rooms; the first 
floor and attic next door became the Annex. 

The larger enrolment again brought to the forefront plans 
for enlargement. In 1920 a thorough study was made of the 
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building by a special committee composed of Mrs. James, Miss 
Mallory, Mrs. Lowndes, two men from the Advisory Commit- 
tee, and representatives from the Seminary faculty. Captain 
Brinton B. Davis, the architect, presented plans for extending 
the west wing back to the alley, a four-story addition that 
would provide for another hundred students. Because of the 
prohibitive prices of labor and material, however, he advised 
that this building program be postponed. Later events proved 
that it was providential that the School did not proceed with 
these enlargement plans, for the enrolment began to taper 
off at once. After 1923 the enlargement of the downtown 
building was not mentioned again. 

Provision was made for Dr. and Mrs. Eager to live in the sec- 
ond floor apartment of the house next door, bought in 1921. 
Mrs. T. G. Bush, the Alabama trustee, presented the matter to 
Woman's Missionary Union in the following resolution: 


That in recognition of the years of loving and unparalleled serv- 
ice of Mrs. Eager as Chairman of the local Board of Managers, 
Financial Secretary and Member of Faculty, an apartment in the 
adjoining house with board be offered to Dr. and Mrs. Eager. Their 
presence among the students would mean daily blessing and bene- 
diction to the school.’ 


Mrs. McLure’s Resignation 


The many changes that had come to the School during this 
period faded into insignificance in comparison with the shat- 
tering prospect of losing Mrs. McLure. The members of the 
local Board, especially Mrs. Eager and Mrs. Woody, had 
worked in such close association with her that they could not 
imagine the School without her. Through the multitude of 
problems of the early and growing years, the difficult building 
campaign, and the postwar period, she was there, meeting 
them with poise and optimism and the strength that grows out 
of a deep religious faith. 

For the alumnae, Mrs. McLure was the School. Many of 
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them were very close to her during student days and loved her 
devotedly. Some of them stood in awe of her and never paid 
her a visit unless called in for conference. But without ques- 
tion, they all admired her and had the utmost confidence in 
her administration of affairs. 

Several factors entered into Mrs. McLure’s decision to re- 
tire. Perhaps the most decisive was the changing conditions of 
the postwar period. The School could not expect to escape the 
drastic changes that the war brought to the old way of life. 
There were new attitudes toward authority, new ideas of free- 
dom, new and aggressive desires for self-expression. Students 
were not revolutionary in their efforts to introduce a new pat- 
tern of life in the School, but there was constant pressure from 
within, an evident restlessness, creating an atmosphere with 
which she found it difficult to cope. This was a new experience 
to her, and a disturbing one. 

Transitions are never easy for those most vitally affected. 
This one was not easy for the students, products of their day 
and generation. It was difficult for Mrs. McLure. She belonged 
to the old school, and she could not accept happily the changes 
that the new day was bringing. The conviction slowly came to 
her that it was time for a younger woman to take over. 

One of the compelling reasons for her decision was a per- 
sonal one. Her only son, Tom, had been in hospitals in France 
and the United States for three years, having his face and right 
leg repaired after being wounded in the spring of 1918. This 
long, emotion-packed period had drained her of strength 
needed sorely for guiding the School through the transition 

ears. 

In 1921 Captain McLure was finally dismissed from the hos- 
pital, and he secured a position with the Kentucky Highway 
Commission as a civil engineer, the profession for which he 
had been prepared in college. Under the circumstances, the 
conviction grew on Mrs. McLure that she should make a home 
for him in this nomadic life that he would be living, and he 
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entered into her plans with joyful appreciation. Those who 
most strenuously opposed her leaving the School in 1923 later 
rejoiced that she had followed the dictates of her heart. After a 
few years Tom transferred to South Carolina, where he contin- 
ued road building. They had only eight happy years together 
before his sudden death of a heart attack in 1931. 

Well in advance of the close of the session in 1922, Mrs. 
McLure had made up her mind. In order to give the General 
Board and the Union adequate time to fill the position, she 
told Mrs. Eager of her plan to retire at the end of the next ses- 
sion. Mrs. Eager could not believe it. She reasoned, she per- 
suaded, but she made no headway. She then decided that Mrs. 
McLure was tired; the beloved principal had not had a year 
off during the arduous fifteen years, for certainly the year of war 
work was not a year off. So Mrs. Eager tried a new approach. 
She led the General Board to grant her a year’s leave of ab- 
sence with full salary for the 1923-1924 session. 

Doubtless, few of the Board knew at that time the momen- 
tous issue at stake. Shortly after the opening of the session, 
Mrs. Eager began to sound out Mrs. McLure, hoping against 
hope that the prospect of a year off had changed her mind, but 
to her dismay she found that the decision was definite, un- 
changed, and apparently unchangeable. Mrs. McLure was 
leaving the School. 

When the last vestige of hope of retaining Mrs. McLure 
faded, Mrs. James appointed a committee composed of herself 
and Miss Mallory; Mrs. Eager, Mrs. Woody, and Mrs. Whayne, 
from the local Board; and Mrs. George E. Davis, of South Car- 
olina, and Mrs. B. W. Blount, of Florida, from the Board of 
Trustees, to secure a successor to Mrs. McLure. Mrs. Eager re- 
ported at the annual session that much prayer and thought 
had been given by the committee to the matter, that they had 
thought the goal was in sight more than once, but as yet they 
had no definite recommendation. In the emergency, however, 
Mrs. Eager asked “that the local Board be authorized to make 
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Miss Carrie Littlejohn acting principal until the position can 
be filled and give her a helper at Good Will Center.” 

This was an amazing plan, since the young woman in ques- 
tion, then serving as director of the Good Will Center, had not 
been consulted. When Mrs. Eager returned, therefore, and 
announced to her the plan that had been approved for the im- 
mediate future, to say she was aghast is putting it mildly! To 
Mrs. Eager it was not strange at all. She was accustomed to 
having people co-operate with her plans, and certainly one of 
her Training School girls could not refuse to help out in such 
an emergency. This Training School girl at that stage was no 
match for Mrs. Eager, so, like a pawn of fate or circumstance, 
she faced her uncertain future. 

The session had closed shortly before the Convention with 
the all-time record class of fifty-nine graduates. The com- 
mencement speaker, who was being studied for the position as 
principal, became seriously ill, and Mrs. McLure had to fill in 
on short notice. 

She had loved her own service flag during the war, and to- 
ward the last weeks of the session Miss Coombs, the nurse, had 
helped her make a large service flag for the School. 

The flag was designed in the School colors, with a cross of 
gold on a field of purple. The individual stars on the lower 
part of the flag represented the young women who had gone 
into foreign service. The two large groups of stars at the top 
suggested the many types of service being done by former stu- 
dents at home. Mrs. McLure made the flag and all that it sym- 
bolized the subject of her final address as head of the School. 

Shortly after the Convention, a beautiful banquet in honor 
of Mrs. McLure was given at the School by the local Board. 
Miss Warren served a wonderful dinner, and under her direc- 
tion the dining room was turned into a fairyland of gold and 
purple. 

Next to the guest of honor sat her handsome son, looking on 
and listening with pardonable pride as the speakers paid trib- 
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ute to his queenly mother. Mrs. Eager welcomed the guests, 
and Mrs. Whayne acted as toastmistress. Mrs. Woody pre- 
sented to the School a portrait of Mrs. McLure, a gift from 
Mrs. Eager and herself. Dr. John Little of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion discussed Mrs. McLure’s contribution to the religious life 
of the city. Dr. Mullins, rising to the height of world outlook, 
spoke eloquently of Mrs. McLure’s outreach and impress 
through her girls on the Baptists of the world. 

The Alumnae Association, as their parting gift to their be- 
loved principal, sent her to the Baptist World Alliance in 
Stockholm in July. 


Interim 


On arriving home from her trip to Europe, Mrs. McLure gra- 
ciously consented to return for a few days to help with the 
opening. There was only a slight falling off in enrolment over 
the year before, much to the relief of the acting principal, who 
had feared that the bottom might fall out. 

The students of the next two years were as fine as the School 
has ever enrolled. They were, on the whole, a mature group, 
but even the youngest were co-operative and mature in their 
response. In later years six of these students served most ac- 
ceptably on the faculty and staff, six served on the Board of 
Trustees, twelve went out as foreign missionaries, eleven served 
through Woman’s Missionary Union channels, and many oth- 
ers did a variety of things in church and social work. 

The next year Mrs. Eager reported: 


The session of 1924-25, in spite of most strenuous efforts on the 
part of the committee to secure a successor to Mrs. McLure, opened 
without this being accomplished. As always, God supplied our needs 
and Miss Carrie U. Littlejohn graciously consented to serve again 
in the capacity of principal pro tem.’ 

Enlargement plans for the Good Will Center began in the 
1922-1923 session with the purchase of the adjoining property 
for $5,300. Two years later the erection of a model building on 
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the original lot on Madison Street was authorized, and plans for 
building began immediately. The double lot provided ade- 
quate room for the new building and a small playground. By 
the fall of 1925 the building was completed at a cost of about 
$31,000. The larger plant provided much better facilities for 
practical mission work. Mr. Frank Short, the husband of one 
of the School’s valuable Board members, was the contractor. 


Foreign Students 


Foreign students began enrolling in the School during this 
decade of changing conditions and circumstances. They made 
a definite contribution to the changing pattern of life in the 
School as they brought to the American student a new aware- 
ness of the needs and opportunities in world service. One of 
the first of these students was Lucy Yao, from Chinkiang, 
China. She spoke very little English when she first came to the 
United States, but she could read, so she memorized her way 
through her classes in typical Chinese style. 

Extremely short dresses were in vogue during her stay in 
Louisville. Mrs. McLure did not feel that it was in good taste 
for Training School students to adopt such extreme styles, so 
she warned the girls in student meeting against this unbecom- 
ing mode of dress. There was always a question as to how much 
of any talk, class discussion, or lecture Lucy really understood. 
Her fellow students soon learned that very little escaped her! 
For instance, one day she got on a streetcar with another stu- 
dent. At the next corner a sophisticated young woman in a very 
short dress took a seat diagonally across from them. Lucy ob- 
served her seriously for a moment, then turning to her friend 
she said, “Mrs. McLure, see her, she get mad!” 

Lucy returned to her country and worked among her own 
people until the war with Japan. A missionary reported that 
she was among thousands of Chinese who attempted the long 
journey on foot toward Chungking and freedom. Disease and 
exertion took its toll, and she died on the march. 
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When the delegation from the South went to the Baptist 
World Congress in Stockholm in 1923, they toured Hungary 
and Romania, where they found many Baptists who had come 
to appreciate Southern Baptists because of the material aid 
sent them after World War I. 

One young girl, Ludovica Cristea, heard Dr. Mullins speak 
in her country in 1920. Standing in the back of the hall as he 
spoke, she began speaking, unannounced, when he sat down 
and dramatically made her way through the crowded aisle un- 
til she stood before him. She continued the story of her con- 
version, of the days she had spent in jail because of her love 
for Christ, and of her gratitude that she was counted worthy to 
suffer for him. She had been deeply stirred by Dr. Mullins’ 
message, and from that moment she set her heart on going to 
America to learn more of Christ and the Book that revealed 
him. 

Southern Baptist tourists found her to be as dynamic in 
1923 as she had been in 1920. So they pooled their resources 
and planned for her and another Romanian, Sofia Palyo, to 
come to the United States and study in Louisville. When these 
girls arrived in November, 1923, they knew no English that 
_ could be understood; communication depended on smiles, 
head-shaking, eyebrow-lifting, and excited gesticulating, espe- 
cially on the part of the Romanians. Some of the girls readily 
offered their services as tutors, and the English lessons began. 

War had taken its toll, however, and almost immediately 
both girls became ill. It was discovered that Ludovica had tu- 
berculosis. The school physician put the case before the 
County Board of Health and, in fine generosity, they admit- 
ted her to the county tuberculosis sanatorium, where she re- 
mained for a year. At the end of that time, she was still not 
pronounced cured, and arrangements were made for her to go 
to the Southern Baptist Sanatorium in El Paso. 

For the long train trip Miss Warren packed a box of lunch. 
She had found it very difficult to fix food that these girls liked. 
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Except for onions, Ludovica had never waxed enthusiastic over 
American food. Into the box of carefully planned delicacies, 
therefore, Miss Warren sought to please the ailing girl by in- 
cluding two well-wrapped onions. With natural curiosity, 
Ludovica investigated the box, which had been placed with 
the rest of her baggage. Picking out the choice tidbits, she hur- 
ried to the kitchen, saying in her quaint English, “Thank you, 
Miss Warren, but I cannot take these onions on American 
train. Americans say, “Out, out!’ ” 

After a year in E] Paso, American friends sent her back to 
her country with a prayer that the ministry of Christian hos- 
pitals had revealed more to her of the love and compassion of 
Christ than she could have ever learned in the classroom. 

Miss Palyo was under medical care during her first year at 
the School, for there was no place to send her. Arrangements 
were made for her to spend the summer at Ridgecrest. She re- 
turned to School somewhat improved, but after a second 
year's trial it became evident that she was in no sense of the 
word equipped to study in such a school. She refused to return 
to her country, and who would blame her? She went to visit 
some Romanian friends in New York and under their guidance 
learned to make her way in this country. 

Kathe and Amalia Gerwich, German Hungarians, also met 
Southern Baptists in 1923 and appealed to them for a chance 
to study in Louisville. They were attractive girls from a good 
German Baptist family. Their zeal and hunger for training 
touched the hearts of the women in particular, and plans were 
made for them to come over in 1924. They, too, were suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. Under medical care and with good food, 
Amalia improved and returned home in 1927 in good health. 
Kathe’s trouble, however, had gone too far, and a year after she 
went back to Hungary she passed away. 

They knew more English than the Romanian girls, but still 
they had difficulty, especially in doing the outside reading as- 
signed in most of the courses. One day one of Amalia’s teach- 
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ers asked her how she was getting along. With a troubled ex- 
pression she said that she did not have time to do all the read- 
ing. In an effort to be helpful, the teacher said, “Don’t worry 
about that. Your teachers do not expect you to read all those 
long assignments word by word. Just skim over it and get the 
gist of it. That is all you need to do.” 

Amalia reported at once to a fellow student, “Miss Leetle- 
john said I do not need to worry about all thees reading. All 
I need to do is get the geest of it. If someone will tell me how 
to get the geest, I will be glad.” 

Soon after her return, Amalia married a Baptist pastor, and 
together they worked among their struggling fellow Baptists. 
It has been difficult for her friends to hear from her since Hun- 
gary went behind the Iron Curtain. 

One of the most satisfactory foreign students ever to enrol 
in the Training School was Miss Wu Ming Yung, who came 
over from Shanghai during the third decade. A third genera- 
tion Christian, she had a rich background of Christian home 
life. After graduation from Ginling College in 1923, she had 
taught in mission schools in Shanghai and shared in the fine 
fellowship of service in old North Gate Baptist Church. This 
maturity of attitude and experience prepared her for study in 
the Training School. She was so well balanced in her thinking 
that it was impossible for American people to spoil her. Soon 
after her return to Shanghai in 1934 she was married to S. U. 
Zau, a fine Christian businessman in Shanghai, and together 
they have carried on their Christian ministry. 


The New Principal 


For a year Mrs. Eager and her special committee searched 
without success throughout the bounds of the Southern Baptist 
Convention for a successor to Mrs. McLure. Then one day in 
the early fall of 1924 their attention was directed to a Louis- 
ville woman who was known and loved throughout the South, 
especially in Woman’s Missionary Union work. Like the man 
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in the story who searched the world over for diamonds and 
then returned to find acres of them in his own fields, they found 
in Mrs. Janie Cree Bose, the beloved corresponding secretary 
of the Woman's Missionary Union of Kentucky, the answer to 
their search. 

It took a great deal of persuading on Mrs. Eager’s part to 
bring Mrs. Bose to see eye-to-eye with the committee, but Mrs. 
Eager was a past master in this art. Finding in earnest prayer 
God’s answer, Mrs. Bose allowed her name to be presented to 
the committee. At a called meeting in Louisville in December 
she was nominated, and the following May, 1925, she was 
elected to the office of principal. 

Even before her official election she was presented to the 
school on May 4, 1925, as the commencement speaker. Miss 
Robbie Trent, in writing of the program in Royal Service, said: 


. . . Mrs. George B. Eager, chairman of the local Board of Man- 
agers, introduced Mrs. Janie Cree Bose, the new principal who 
will take active direction of the school on August 1. In well chosen 
words she welcomed Mrs. Bose who has so wonderfully led the 
W.M.U. of Kentucky for nine years. Her service in her own state 
and throughout the south during the 75-Million Campaign has 
meant much to the ongoing of the Master's Kingdom. In her new 
position, for which she is beautifully fitted, she will go on to even 
greater influence and service.’ 


Mrs. Bose, a widow with a small son, began her work with the 
denomination in 1913 as office secretary for Kentucky Wom- 
an’s Missionary Union. In 1916, when the office of correspond- 
ing secretary became vacant, she was promoted then to that 
position. She served with distinction until 1925. Because 
of her ability as a speaker, Woman’s Missionary Union asked 
the Kentucky Woman’s Missionary Union to give her a leave 
of absence so that she might serve as the Seventy-five Million 
Campaign worker throughout the Convention territory. 

Mrs. Bose had a very interesting family background of Scot- 
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tish Presbyterian stock. Her father was a Baptist minister, and 
her brother, Dr. A. C. Cree, was a leader in Southern Baptist 
work for many years. The family moved from Scotland to Lon- 
don, where little Janie Cree was born. A few years later they 
came to this country and settled in North Carolina. 

Her first and greatest teacher was her father. After grade 
school in private schools, she attended Oxford Seminary in 
North Carolina and Limestone College in South Carolina. 
Then her family moved to Louisville, giving her the opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with the state where she was to do 
her greatest work. 

Memphis, 1925, was not only a milestone for Mrs. Bose but 
also for Mrs. W. J. Cox. Mrs. James resigned as president of 
Woman's Missionary Union after nine years of exceptional 
service. The Union was grieved to give up this beloved leader 
and dismayed at the thought of finding someone worthy to 
follow her. Earnest prayers were made for divine wisdom and 
guidance, and the prayers were answered in the election of 
Mrs. W. J. Cox, president of Tennessee WMU. With her radiant 
personality, deep spiritual qualities, and unusual speaking and 
writing ability, she was God's gift to the Union for the difficult 
years ahead. 


The Parting of the Ways 


One of the first problems that the new principal had to face 
was the adjustment of classes made necessary by the removal 
of the Seminary to its new location, “The Beeches.” It was not 
a sudden problem, for a tentative plan had been worked out 
shortly after the war was over when the Seminary began to 
look to the future. Dr. Mullins had assured the management 
of the School at that time that Seminary classes could be given 
in Training School classrooms, provided help would be given 
the Seminary to enlarge its faculty. 

In the meantime, the Seminary had sold the site on Browns- 
boro Road and bought a much more desirable location on Lex- 
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ington Road, In the campaign for funds in 1924 the Training 
School family made a 100 per cent subscription amounting to 
more than $2,500. 

Although the basic buildings were still in an unfinished state, 
the Seminary moved in March, 1926. Dr. Mullins felt that it 
would lift the morale of the student body if they could be es- 
tablished on the new campus before the end of the session. It 
would also give a boost to the campaign for funds to report at 
the Convention that the Seminary was actually in its new lo- 
cation. 

For the few weeks remaining of the session, after the Semi- 
nary moved to “The Beeches,” a bus transported the girls to 
the Seminary each day for classes. The bus was old and dilapi- 
dated, and the driver never knew whether or not it would 
make the round trip, but it usually did. Whether they got to 
classes on time or back to the School for lunch didn’t worry 
the girls particularly. The situation did provide some headaches 
for Miss Warren in getting the meals served and the dishes 
washed. 

For the next session special provision had to be made for 
Old and New Testament classes, since the Seminary profes- 
sors, Dr. John R. Sampey and Dr. A. T. Robertson, had too 
much work to take on the extra teaching. Dr. C. L. McGinty of 
Mercer University was elected as Bible teacher for the Training 
School. 

The other Seminary professors, including Dr. Carver, Dr. 
Dobbins, Dr. Powell, Dr. Adams, and Dr. Tribble, agreed to 
come to the School to teach their classes. Dr. Sampey and Dr. 
Robertson very graciously promised that they would come for 
an occasional lecture when it was possible to arrange for it. It 
was typical of Dr. Sampey that he returned the honorarium 
sent him by the School for this service. He had loved the 
School from the beginning and would accept no remuneration 
for something he loved to do. 

The first floor in the house next door, the Annex, was con- 
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verted into a classroom now that it was no longer needed for 
dormitory space. In a year or two life settled down in routine 
fashion under the new plan. Dr. and Mrs. McGinty were a 
delightful addition to the Training School family. A new chap- 
ter had begun in the life of the School. 

One distinct advantage that came out of this change was the 
smaller classes for the girls. The Seminary classes had by this 
time become very large. In their own classrooms the girls could 
ask questions to their heart’s content, a privilege that had been 
denied them at the Seminary except in a few small classes 
where discussion was possible. 


Changes in the Local Board and Faculty 


The original Board of the School had been unusually stable. 
The first major break came when Mrs. McGlothlin moved to 
Greenville, South Carolina, in 1919 when her husband became 
president of Furman University. 

The great blow came in 1926 when Dr. and Mrs. Eager went 
to Valdosta, Georgia, to live with their eldest son. Both were 
failing in health, and it had been evident for some time that 
they could not continue to carry on even under the protective 
ministry of the School. 

After successful pastorates in Virginia, Tennessee, and Ala- 
bama, Dr. Eager had come to the faculty of the Seminary in 
1900. Mrs. Eager was at that time in the prime of life, a bril- 
liant, alert woman who was completely happy when she could 
work for a cause that claimed her loyalty and devotion. Such 
a cause was the proposed school for training women for mis- 
sionary service. 

For a quarter of a century, beginning and keeping alive the 
School, persuading Woman’s Missionary Union to adopt it, 
then leading in the movement not only to build its beautiful 
home at Preston and Broadway but to make it a force in world 
missions had been the consuming interest of this remarkable 
woman. 
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It was fortunate for the School that such a forceful character 
was in leadership during these strategic years. She had served 
as co-chairman in the years of maintaining the home for women 
students, 1904-1907, and continued that relationship for one 
year after the adoption by Woman’s Missionary Union. In 
1908 Mrs. Woody insisted that she become chairman of the 
local Board of Managers, and for eighteen years she continued 
to direct the activities of the Board and to present the beloved 
cause in spoken and written message. She often said that she 
carried the Eager boys (husband and three sons) in the me- 
dallion over her heart and the Training School on her back. 

Mrs. Woody was there now with more leisure to step capably 
and graciously back into the office of chairman, and the shock 
of Mrs. Eager’s going was cushioned. 

Miss Eliza Broadus, who had called the Louisville women to- 
gether in 1904 to consider establishing a home for the young 
women coming to study in the Seminary, had served con- 
tinuously on the Board. Now, because of advanced years and 
increasing deafness, she retired from its membership. Mrs. W. J. 
Druien, who had also served since the “little home” years, re- 
signed because of removal from the city. 

Another generation of strong women had been raised up to 
step into service. For instance, Mrs. Frank Short came on the 
Board in 1922 and continued to use her keen business mind 
and practical common sense in the interest of the School until 
1958. 

Other members who came on the Board about the same time 
and served for about fifteen years were Mrs. E. B. Robertson, 
Mrs. W. P. Hall, Mrs. J. M. Delph, and Mrs. E. T. Farmer. In 
1927 Mrs. John R. Sampey, Miss Jennie Graham Bright, Miss 
Latta Greer, and Mrs. Richard Bean were elected to member- 
ship and continued to serve until the local Board was merged 
with the Board of Trustees ten years later. 

Miss Greer succeeded Mrs. Eager as treasurer and gave the 
School the benefit of her fine business ability until Woman’s 
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Missionary Union changed the plan of handling the School's 
funds. Mrs. Sampey was retained as a resident member of the 
Board of Trustees until her removal from the city in 1947. Her 
contribution was a fitting supplement to that of her distin- 
guished husband, who was a true friend and helper from its 
beginning until death ended his long career as professor and 
president of the Seminary. 

During this decade the missionary education course began 
to develop from a simple course in mission study into a Wom- 
an’s Missionary Union methods course. Miss Wilma Bucy, of 
Mississippi, a graduate student, became Mrs. Eager’s assistant 
on a teaching fellowship in 1922. The next year she was 
elected to the faculty, and in good earnest she began to build 
up a comprehensive introduction to the broad field of Woman’s 
Missionary Union organizations and methods. Miss Bucy con- 
tinued to do creative and constructive work in developing the 
course until 1927 when she went to Tennessee as Woman’s 
Missionary Union field worker. 

Miss Hannah Reynolds, the Young People’s secretary in Ala- 
bama, succeeded Miss Bucy. After one year, illness in her fam- 
ily made it necessary for her to give up the work. Miss Elsie 
Ragsdale, who was Woman’s Missionary Union field worker in 
South Carolina, was elected to fill the vacancy. 

In 1926 Mrs. E. A. McDowell was secured to teach music, 
and she continued on the faculty while her husband was a 
student at the Seminary. The following year Miss Claudia Ed- 
wards was elected as assistant in music. 


A Year of Remembrance 


Women, as a rule, never miss an opportunity to celebrate an 
anniversary, and Southern Baptist women are no exception. In 
1927 Woman's Missionary Union leadership and the General 
Board of the Training School joined forces to observe the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the School. 

It happened that the Southern Baptist Convention and 
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Woman's Missionary Union were both having their annual 
meetings in Louisville that year. The first evening session of 
Woman’s Missionary Union, meeting in the Warren Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, was given over to the School's commence- 
ment exercises. A great host of the alumnae made this occasion 
a home-coming that surpassed that of 1918 when the new 
building was dedicated. Joining the student body in the fa- 
miliar processional, they provided a memorable experience for 
the delegates and visitors, many of whom were having their 
first opportunity to see the School. 

Mrs. Eager was having her first visit in Louisville after two 
years absence. In choice words of reminiscence and apprecia- 
tion she presented the speaker, Mrs. McLure, who was also 
having her first official visit since her retirement four years ago. 

Under the subject, “High Lights of Twenty Years,” Mrs. 
McLure pointed up the School’s remarkable progress in a series 
of word pictures that clearly indicated the School’s unique 
contribution to the missionary purpose of the Union. The be- 
loved Dr. Eager and Miss Leachman were back for this great 
occasion, too, and gave the “old-timers” an added reason for 
feeling at home as the two friends shared in the program by 
giving the invocation and leading in the closing prayer. 

Mrs. Bose and Miss Warren arranged for the Alumnae As- 
sociation to have its dinner in the beautiful dining room of the 
School. The china that had been the special gift of friends dur- 
ing this twentieth anniversary was christened at the banquet. 
Miss Warren’s table decorations made the occasion beautiful. 

One little “slip-up” spoiled the dinner and hurt Miss War- 
ren’s pride and goal of perfection where special dinners were 
concerned. Being a great lover of coffee, she made every effort 
to teach the girls to serve only the best on ordinary as well as 
special occasions. On the other hand, she was economical where 
the School was concerned and taught the girls that a small 
pitcher of coffee left over from one meal could be safely used 
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Now, that afternoon the School had held open house for the 
delegates and visitors. Gallons of fruit punch had been served. 
When the last guest departed, a pitcher of punch was brought 
back to the serving room and left on the counter near the 
coffee urn. Alas and alack! The girl designated to make the 
coffee that evening gave one look at the pitcher and from habit 
dumped it into the urn. 

At the dinner that evening some former students tasted their 
coffee and wondered curiously what had happened to Train- 
ing School coffee. In a moment Miss Warren tasted the coffee. 
One taste was enough! She left her table quickly and marched 
with an injured air across the dining room to the serving room. 
When she found what had happened, she emptied the urn and 
made a fresh supply of coffee. She sent the serving girls out to 
collect the punch-flavored variety, and in a short time they re- 
turned with the kind for which Miss Warren was famous. 


The Passing of Dr. Mullins 


The last great change that came to the Training School 
during this period was the death of Dr. Mullins. In November, 
1928, he passed away in his sixty-eighth year after an extended 
illness. 

Dr. Mullins became president of the Southern Baptist Semi- 
nary in 1899, just a few months before Dr. Simmons started 
the agitation about a woman's missionary training school. If 
a man without his broad vision and progressive ideas had been 
at the helm of the Seminary at the turn of the century, one 
wonders what would have been the fate of Dr. Simmons’ idea. 

By birth, education, and experience he was prepared for the 
tremendous task of leadership upon which he entered in 
Southern Baptist life. Born in Mississippi, brought up and edu- 
cated in Texas, trained for ministerial work at the Southern 
Baptist Seminary, experienced in pastoral work, first in a small 
town in Kentucky, then in Baltimore, and finally in the cultural 
town of Newton Center, Massachusetts, Dr. Mullins had a 
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broad understanding of the entire territory of the Convention. 

Though he was a very busy man, he gave his interest, his 
time, and his best thought to the beginning of a project de- 
signed to help young women of our denomination receive the 
specialized missionary training that they needed. With his 
background, he was not inhibited by the conservatism that 
made the majority of Southern Baptists of that era slow to em- 
brace new ideas and ways of doing things. From the beginning 
he felt that a training school was a project for Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Union. The Seminary would co-operate in every possi- 
ble way, but a responsible organization should manage and 
direct its affairs as an institution independent of the Seminary. 

His contribution to the Training School was priceless. While 
the Louisville women were trying to work out their strategy 
in 1905 to get the proposed school on the Woman’s Missionary 
Union annual program, they went to Dr. Mullins for advice. All 
through the difficult three years he encouraged and guided 
them. When the Union adopted the School in 1907, he helped 
prepare the formal resolutions that were necessary to transfer 
ownership. No important step was ever taken without confer- 
ence with him. When Mrs. McLure was leaving the School in 
1928, she spoke of Dr. Mullins as her big brother who had 
helped her through many difficult situations. 

Dr. Mullins had been in on all the great occasions. He pre- 
sided and spoke at the inaugural program in 1907. At the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone in 1917 he said something that was often 
quoted in those building years: “The Training School is a 
prayer, “Thy kingdom come, that is answering itself.” He 
added his word of greeting and congratulations at the dedica- 
tion in 1918. 

Perhaps the most memorable contacts with him came at 
Christmas when caroling took the Training School family to 
his home, or when he and Mrs. Mullins came to have Christ- 
mas dinner at the School. He seemed to enjoy this close touch 
with the girls, and those who were lucky enough to be seated 
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at the guest table could never forget the stimulating conversa- 
tion. They knew they had been close to greatness that day. 

The Christmas greeting he sent to the School in 1920 has 
been preserved in the scrapbook. It was not a formal card but 
one composed and written on an ordinary correspondence card. 
What an extraordinary message it was! 


GREETINGS TO THE WOMAN'S MissIONARY UNION TRAINING SCHOOL: 


You live in the House Beautiful on the corner of Preston and Broad- 
way, near the heart of a great city. We love to think of you at this 
Christmas season as living close to the heart of God on the corner of 
two great highways, one leading along the Twentieth Century with 
all its sorrow and sin and need, the other leading from Time to the 
sunlit hills of Eternity, made radiant all the way by the Gospel of 
Christ. 

The House Beautiful enshrines a beautiful thought which has 
crystallized into many beautiful purposes, expressed in many con- 
secrated lives. As Jesus lay in the Manger two thousand years ago as 
a little babe, the Bearer of divine grace, so each of your lives is a 
new incarnation of that grace for the blessing of the world. 

We send you our greetings and our love and express our joy at the 
blessing for others which impends in your preparation for service. 

Wishing the fulness of Christmas peace and joy to every member 
of the Faculty, the Executive Committee and the Student body, 
we are 

Yours in the Master’s Service, 


E. Y. MuLLIns 
Ista May MULLINS 
LovlIsviILLE, Ky. 
Dec. 25, 1920 


The School had been tested with drastic changes during 
these ten years. Were the foundations that were laid lasting 
foundations? Was the inner life built on sand or rock? Could 
the School survive now that so many who shaped its future 
had thrown the torch to other hands? Three decades of con- 
tinuous service through sunshine and shadow give the answer. 
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4. 
The Stamulus of Difficulty 


What is difficultyPp—Only a word indicating the 
degree of strength requisite for accomplishing 
particular objects; a mere notice of the necessity 
for exertion; a bugbear to children and fools; 
only a stimulus to men.—SAMUEL WARREN 


Ir THE PRECEDING DECADE was haunted by the specter of 
change, this one—1927 through 1987—was harassed by a 
chain of difficulties. The problem of enrolment began in the 
early twenties. Established in the spacious new building and 
free at last from the shadow of war, under the impact of the 
Seventy-five Million Campaign the enrolment suddenly began 
to rise. By 1921 there were 142 students crowded into the 
dormitory designed to house only 117 girls comfortably. Under 
such conditions the management began to make immediate 
plans for enlargement. Fortunately, the recession, if it had to 
come, came in time to forestall the actual enlargement of the 
building on the corner of Preston and Broadway in downtown 
Louisville. 


Enrolment 


Beginning with a gradual decrease in enrolment, there was 
a sudden drop in 1926 to seventy-nine boarding students. For 
the next five years the boarding group stabilized at an average 
of eighty-one. A gradual decrease started again, and by 1934 
there were only fifty-four girls in the dormitory. The day stu- 
dents continued to attend in large numbers. Men at the Semi- 
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nary, even those who were married, could manage to work 
enough on the side to make their way. 

_ The major reason, of course, for the falling off in enrolment 
was the increasing difficulty the students found in getting 
into the work for which they were being prepared. The For- 
eign Mission Board began having financial problems shortly 
after the Seventy-five Million Campaign. As a result, very 
few Training School graduates were appointed to foreign serv- 
ice for several years. The Home Board and other church 
agencies were facing similar hardships. 


Placement Problems 


One of the first problems to which Mrs. Bose applied her 
energies as she began her work as principal in 1925 was find- 
ing work for the girls as they left the School. If they could not 
get into their chosen field of missions, was there some other 
church vocation toward which they could turn? Pastors had 
been talking and writing to Mrs. Bose about the need for 
trained women in the local church field. As a trial in that di- 
rection, she introduced into the curriculum in 1925 a course 
for church secretaries. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Dobbins, the Sunday School Board 
made it possible for him to offer a course in Christian educa- 
tion to Training School students. This course, giving the funda- 
mentals of a program of religious education in the church 
along with the course in typing and shorthand, prepared 
several good maid-of-all-work church secretaries. The secre- 
tarial course as such lost its popularity after the first two years 
and apparently was dropped after four years, though typing 
continued to be taught spasmodically for several years. Dr. 
Dobbins continued his course in the practical aspects of the 
church field as long as the School remained downtown. 

During this period, depression, circumstances, and necessary 
adjustment to changing conditions forced the School to start 
to drift away from its original purpose of training women for 
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efficient service in foreign, home, and city missions. At the 
same time, it began to play up its minor purpose of training 
church and Sunday school workers in an effort to enlist stu- 
dents and prepare them for whatever doors of service were 
open. In this way the investment in the building could be used 
to advantage for the good of the denomination. 

Throughout these years of difficulty the Woman’s Missionary 
Union forces, both Southwide and state, tried valiantly to 
help place the students in some form of service. They pro- 
vided the first opportunities for summer work with no remu- 
neration except expenses and experience. They urged associa- 
tions and rural areas to employ the girls, who welcomed 
every open door to service regardless of the little or no salary 
that might go along with it. 

As times grew worse in the early thirties, new interpretations 
were put upon religious work. Why should we not look upon 
every vocation as sacred? Had the Christian world overem- 
phasized the separation of the sacred and secular? And so 
teachers sought to satisfy the urge of that generation of dedi- 
cated young women by pointing out to them the Christian op- 
portunities in the schoolroom and in the business office. 


Financial Difficulties 


The difficulties of this decade were so enmeshed and re- 
lated that it is hard to say what was cause and what was ef- 
fect. The over-all trouble, of course, was financial; money 
was not easily obtained. This problem caused a chain reac- 
tion in the School’s program. It cut down the enrolment and 
thereby caused a more acute financial situation in the School. 
The overhead expense had to go on regardless of the size of 
the student body, but one source of the current expense fund, 
student board, was cut nearly 40 per cent by 1934. The con- 
tribution from the Cooperative Program, which in 1928 was 
over $15,000, dropped steadily to its lowest point, $2,786 in 
19838. 
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To live within its income the School was forced to make 
drastic cuts in the current expense fund. The financial prob- 
lem became more involved in 1930 when the Louisville Trust 
Company closed with over $7,000 of the School's funds. For- 
tunately, through the years an emergency fund had accumu- 
lated. The management had been trained under Mrs. Eager’s 
ideas of economy not only to live within the School’s income 
but also to close the year always with a balance. This policy en- 
abled the School to meet its financial crises without going into 


debt. 


Out of Their Poverty 


One of the bright pictures against this background of finan- 
cial trials was the joyous abandon that prompted the students 
of this period to give to the special offerings of the Union. Most 
of the girls had little spending money. Many had nothing be- 
yond the scholarship that was designed to cover board and 
books. Yet they managed always to come up with an amount 
that would put to shame the average church group. For in- 
stance, during the 1925-1926 session students and resident 
faculty together gave to the Seminary building fund and the 
December and March special offerings a total of over $3,900. 

In 1928, when Woman's Missionary Union was celebrating 
its Ruby Anniversary year, the students prayed and worked for 
an offering of $1,000. They gave a total of $1,093, which they 
inscribed in the Kentucky Woman’s Missionary Union Memory 
Book as a tribute to their beloved principal, Mrs. Bose, who 
had led them to such heights of missionary zeal. 

In the 1930-1931 session, with personal funds almost non- 
existent, they made a Christmas offering for foreign missions 
of $880.50, and in March a home mission offering of $226.95. 
Paul gave the only explanation for such cheerful giving in the 
memorable words, “Their overflowing joy and their deep 
poverty together have poured out a flood of rich generosity” 
(2 Cor. 8:2, Moffatt). 
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The School Loses Its Principal 


Shortly after the Southern Baptist Convention of 1930 the 
Training School board and faculty members became conscious 
of an undercurrent of excitement and mystery. Mrs. Woody 
returned from the Woman's Missionary Union annual meeting 
with the air of a woman who knows something but is not yet 
ready to talk. She was in and out of the building all day long. 
She went on shopping trips, and boxes and bundles began to 
arrive. The staff members observed and talked among them- 
selves. Board members exchanged confidences. Something was 
going on, but nobody knew an explanation. 

Finally, the news came out. On June 10, 1930, Mrs. Janie 
Cree Bose was married to James H. Anderson, of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. They had known each other for several years in a 
casual way. Mr. Anderson had been thinking of her in a more 
than casual way for a long time. When he learned that she was 
planning to go on a mission tour with Miss Mallory to South 
America that summer, and continue her work indefinitely in 
the School, he decided that life was too short for their chance 
at happiness to be longer delayed. With gentle persuasion, and 
yet with something of the forceful ability that had made him 
one of the most successful businessmen among Southern 
Baptists, he convinced her that his plan was better than hers. 

The affection of Southern Baptists for these two wonderful 
people was reflected in the press notices. The reaction of the 
Religious Herald of Virginia was typical: “On June 10, ... 
in Louisville, Ky., Mrs. Janie Cree Bose, . . . greatly beloved 
in Virginia, was married to Mr. James H. Anderson, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn. . . . No more useful Southern Baptists live than 
Mr. and Mrs. Anderson and their friends will wish for them 
many happy years in their united life.” * 

During the preceding year, Miss Littlejohn had enjoyed a 
sabbatical leave for study in the Hartford School of Religious 
Education in Connecticut. At the close of the school year she 
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had gone up into New Hampshire on a vacation with a group 
of friends. They had the use of a cottage on a beautiful lake 
near New London. One cold, rainy day they were enjoying an 
open fire when someone came in with the mail. A letter for her 
from Louisville naturally was opened first. The news was so 
startling that one of the group, looking at her, asked with 
concern, “Have you had bad news?” 

Not wishing to explain the fear that clutched her heart, 
she replied, “No, just amazing news!” 

In a few days she met Mrs. Woody in New York, and to- 
gether they saw Mr. and Mrs. Anderson off to Europe. On 
observing their radiant happiness, how could the former act- 
ing principal regret the step they had taken, even though it 
brought the old responsibility back to her? 

As she had feared, Mrs. Woody brought the news that the 
Board wanted her to take over again as acting principal. Un- 
der the circumstances she could not refuse. There seemed to 
be no one else immediately available. So she turned away 
from a stimulating year of study and a perfect vacation and 
faced again the new, old task in Louisville. 

What a year that was! A small student body, though not as 
small as it would be a year or two later; students getting along 
on a shoestring, but giving joyously and generously out of their 
meager funds; banks closed and no money on which to operate 
except the precious emergency fund; small salaries that had 
to be cut in order to live within the School’s income. It was 
well that those responsible for the School did not know that 
this was not the hardest year. A loyal faculty and staff ac- 
cepted their difficulties in fine spirit. 

In March, 1931, the special committee, composed of Mrs. 
W. J. Cox, president of Woman’s Missionary Union; Miss 
Juliette Mather, representing the alumnae; Mrs. J. L. Johnson, 
of Mississippi, and Mrs. George E. Davis, of South Carolina, 
representing the Board of Trustees, met in Louisville and 
nominated Miss Littlejohn as principal. In May at the annual 
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session of Woman's Missionary Union in Birmingham she was 
elected to that position. 

In accepting this high office, the new principal said to the 
constituency through the pages of Royal Service: 


On this opening day of our twenty-fifth anniversary year I am 
reminded that I am beginning my first year of service as the prin- 
cipal of the W.M.U. Training School, though it is my eleventh year 
of work with the school in some official capacity. 

You have asked me to undertake a hard task. It is particularly 
difficult at a time like this when so few doors of service are open to 
our graduates, because of current conditions. It is difficult, too, 
because it is a transitional period for the school. . . . I am grate- 
ful for its sure foundations in the plan of God and I pledge my full 
cooperation in preserving its ideals and standards and distinctive 
atmosphere. My co-workers are one with me in their desire to ad- 
just the program to the needs of the day without sacrificing those 
intangible qualities that have made the school a rare blessing to 
hundreds of students and visitors through the twenty-four years of 
its history.’ 


Raising Educational Standards 


One of the first problems to which the faculty gave its at- 
tention in the fall of 1930 was a study of degrees and corre- 
sponding requirements. This study of standards was no sud- 
den spurt of educational or intellectual ambition but was in 
line with a policy of growth established in the early days. 

After thorough consideration, the faculty recommended to 
the Board of Trustees that the School discontinue the degrees 
of Bachelor and Master of Missionary Training and substitute 
the degrees that had become standard in the field of religious 
education, Bachelor and Master of Religious Education. 

In setting up the necessary requirements for the new de- 
grees, standardized procedures were followed: the candidate 
for the Bachelor of Religious Education degree must have had 
two years of basic college work and must have completed 
sixty semester hours in the Training School. The candidate for 
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the Master of Religious Education degree must have a bache- 
lor’s degree in arts, science, or religious education and must 
spend two years in resident graduate study. 


Other Losses 


There are losses and gains of human resources in the life of 
an institution that are far more important than those in the 
financial realm. It was inevitable in the passing years that, 
one by one, the original local Board members would drop out 
of active service. Mrs. Woody resigned as chairman of the local 
Board and went to Europe in the summer of 1931 for an in- 
definite stay. Her stimulating presence and wise leadership 
were missed in the Board’s deliberations. 

Miss Eliza Broadus, another member of the original Board, 
had resigned because of increasing deafness. Now as she ap- 
proached her eightieth birthday plans were in the making to 
honor her with a luncheon at the Training School on October 1. 
Miss Mallory enlisted the Woman’s Missionary Union Execu- 
tive Committee, the Kentucky Woman’s Missionary Union 
Executive Committee, the local Board of Managers, and the 
Training School alumnae in the delightful project. Each of 
these groups had abundant reason to appreciate this lovely 
woman. 

When Woman's Missionary Union was organized in 1888, 
Miss Broadus was elected vice-president from Kentucky. Even 
before that date she had become the beloved leader of Ken- 
tucky Baptist women. She had taken the initial step in provid- 
ing a home for the young women studying at the Seminary in 
1904. Naturally she was among the charter members of the 
original Board of Managers of the new home. In view of her 
long and constructive service, her friends wanted to make this 
birthday a happy one for her. 

As a pretext to get her to come to the School on the given 
day, she was asked to tell the students about her father’s 
work on his Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew. Her 
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sister, Mrs. A. T. Robertson, was in on the secret, and she 
took pride in seeing that Miss Broadus was dressed in a new 
outfit, though both dress and hat were as quaint as her 
previous models. 

With childlike animation, she told of her father’s work on 
the book through twenty years, of the help from all his chil- 
dren, especially the eldest daughter, for this project preceded 
the day of typewriters and stenographers. Of special interest 
was her account of the most recent translation of the book 
into another foreign language. A missionary in Mexico, Miss 
Sarah Hale, had translated the commentary into Spanish and 
published it at her own expense. Miss Broadus’ missionary 
heart rejoiced that through her father’s books he could con- 
tinue to have a part in the ongoing business of missions. 

When Miss Broadus had finished her story, Mrs. Whayne 
arose and began to make a speech about Miss Broadus, intro- 
ducing it with some lines in verse written especially for this 
occasion by Miss Margaret Lackey, of Mississippi. 

Mrs. Robertson cleverly explained later that Miss Broadus’ 
“imperfect hearing came to the relief of her modesty,” so she 
was not embarrassed as Mrs. Whayne continued to bring the 
tribute of many hearts. As a token of love and appreciation 
from her many friends, a tall loving cup filled with actual gold 
pieces was placed in her hands. With naive astonishment she 
exclaimed, “Why, there is something in it!” 

It was a happy day for her, and friends liked to remember 
her as they saw her that day. Just one week later, as she went 
to the mailbox one block from her home, she was struck down 
by a large truck and instantly killed. 

Miss Eliza S. Broadus was the eldest daughter of Dr. John 
A. Broadus, one of the founders and the second president of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. She was born in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, while her father was chaplain of the 
University, and grew up in Greenville, South Carolina. When 
the Seminary was moved to Louisville in 1877, she was a ma- 
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ture young woman, well educated under her father’s super- 
vision and already his able assistant. 

After the death of her father and stepmother, she made her 
home with her halfsister, Mrs. A. T. Robertson. Never was an 
in-law more beloved and wanted than Miss Broadus, who was 
“Sister” to Dr. and Mrs. Robertson and to the Robertson 
children. Mrs. Robertson was particularly proud of the fact 
that Miss Broadus could trace her lineage through her mother 
right back to George Washington. Once when young Archie 
Robertson was rude to the beloved “Sister,” his mother ended 
her lecture with, “Don’t ever treat Sister like that again! Re- 
member she is kin to George Washington, and you and I are 
not!” 

Miss Mallory’s tribute to Miss Broadus in Royal Service per- 
haps more thoroughly epitomized her varied service than any- 
thing that has been written about her: 


Few southern Baptist women have equalled Miss Eliza S. Broadus 
in the service rendered her “own generation according to the will 
of God.” Fourscore years and one week were granted to her and 
she not only used them to help lovingly in the home, church, com- 
munity and state but for more than half of her life she was a most 
efficient officer of Woman’s Missionary Union. . . 

In living terms one will ever think of Miss Breede for she was 
always so active, alert and animated that death cannot ae associated 
with her.*® 


Gains 


In the coming of new life and leadership in the Board of 
Managers there was some compensation for the severe losses 
in personnel during this period. For example, Mrs. Woody’s 
retirement as chairman of the local Board brought Mrs. Trevor 
H. Whayne to the forefront in board leadership. She had been 
on the original committee in 1904 and continued her service 
on the local Board without interruption until it was merged 
with the Board of Trustees in 1987. She was then elected to 
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membership on the Board of Trustees as one of the seven resi- 
dent members. She loved the School with sincere devotion. A 
gifted writer, she used her pen often in the early days in put- 
ting the School’s needs before the constituency. 

On Founder's Day a few days after her death in September, 
1938, one of her long-time friends and Board members, Mrs. 
W. J. Druien, paid tribute to her and other members of the 
original committee. 

Several new members, who have been worthy successors to 
those first devoted women, were added to the local Board at 
this time: Mrs. E. M. Nuckols, in 1929; Mrs. J. B. Weather- 
spoon and Miss Margaret Frost, in 1931; and Mrs. George C. 
Burton, in 1933. After the local Board was merged with the 
Board of Trustees, Mrs. Nuckols, Mrs. Weatherspoon, and 
Mrs. Burton were retained among the seven resident members. 

Miss Frost (now Mrs. George Roden) continued as a mem- 
ber at large on the Board of Trustees until 1953. It was her 
privilege thus to conserve the unique contribution made by 
her distinguished father, Dr. J. M. Frost, who championed the 
cause of the proposed school in the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion and later led the Sunday School Board, of which he was 
secretary, to give generously to its first and second building 
campaigns, 


Silver Anniv ersary 


During the 1931-1932 session the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the School was celebrated. In spite of the depression the 
year was made memorable. One of the projects of the year was 
the purchase of flat silver for the dining room. So many small 
gifts of money came in from societies for the flat silver that 
there was enough left over to buy a silver service, which has 
graced innumerable tea tables since that time. 

Another feature of the anniversary was the first radio pro- 
gram ever given by the School. The chorus, trained and 
directed by Miss Claudia Edwards, provided the music, 
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and Miss Littlejohn spoke briefly on the School's history. 

The crowning event of the anniversary year was the com- 
mencement, when the new degrees were given for the first 
time. Mrs. McLure delivered the address on the theme, “The 
Greatness of God.” Mrs. James H. Anderson was on the plat- 
form to lead in the opening prayer. Mrs. Eager was back for 
this memorable occasion but did not feel well enough to take 
any part on the program. 

The commencement luncheon was a beautiful occasion. The 
honor guests were Mrs. McLure, Mrs. Eager, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Anderson, Miss Mary Pratt, Mrs. Frank Short, Miss Fannie 
Moses, and Mrs. T. H. Whayne. During the meal students put 
on an interesting program, featuring “A Board Meeting of 
1907,” in which they cleverly imitated Mrs. Woody, Mrs. 
Eager, Mrs. McLure, Mrs. Whayne, and Miss Moses. Mrs. 
Woody was not present, but she sent a cablegram from Italy. 

One of the delayed features of the Silver Anniversary was 
the history of the first twenty-five years. The committee had 
counted on Mrs. Woody as the author. She had been on the 
scene from the beginning, she knew the story from the inside, 
and now she had the leisure to undertake it. It was November, 
1932, before she returned from her extended travels abroad. 
She refused to undertake the assignment, pleading no gift at 
writing, but assured the committee that she would secure a 
writer. 

In short order she announced that Mrs. E. Y. Mullins would 
write the history. Mrs. Woody did all the research and spent 
many hours with Mrs. Mullins and a stenographer. The history, 
written in Mrs. Mullins’ delightful style and published in 
1934, portrays the story as told by one who had an intimate 
association with its leading characters from the beginning. 


Beyond the Shadows 


On Mother’s Day, May 14, 1933, Mrs. George B. Eager 
slipped quietly “beyond the shadows into the full, clear light” 
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of the great beyond. It so happened that on that Sunday 
Miss Warren and Miss Littlejohn met Mrs. Woody at Broad- 
way Baptist Church, had dinner with her, then went to her 
apartment in the Mayflower Hotel. As they entered the door, 
the phone was ringing. Mrs. Woody engaged in a brief con- 
versation, then turned to tell her guests with deep emotion 
of the homegoing of her friend and theirs. | 

Mrs. Eager’s personality had many facets. The portrait of 
her at the School depicts her in all her queenly bearing, and 
in her early and middle years she was a queenly woman. In 
the early years of her work with the School she was the per- 
suasive leader, the keen strategist, the tactful diplomat who 
handled the difficult situations and wrote the important let- 
ters where words must be either weapons or healing agents. 
During her last years in Louisville she became “Grandmother 
Eager’ to the students. The title seemed to bring out all her 
innate gentleness and sweetness. 

A girlhood friend said to her, on hearing that she was en- 
gaged to the young ministerial student, “Don't marry George 
Eager. You will ruin his life.” On the contrary, she was the per- 
fect complement to his ministry as pastor and teacher as she 
looked after the practical details of life that bothered him not 
at all. She was a rare combination, a woman of vision far be- 
yond the average, yet one who kept her feet firmly planted on 
the ground as she sought to bring her visions to reality. The 
School was fortunate to enlist in its service a woman with such 
a rich background of culture, insight, ability, and religious 
experience. 

A few days after Mrs. Eager’s death Mrs. Woody went to 
New Jersey to visit her son, Dr. McIver Woody. On June 14, 
she, too, passed away quietly in her sleep. In a strange but 
beautiful way life ended almost simultaneously for these two 
remarkable women. In Royal Service underneath their pictures 
were these words: “Side by side for more than a quarter of a 
century they led in the movement that established and main- 
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tained this school dear to the heart of every southern Baptist 
woman. Almost hand in hand they entered that ‘Other Coun- 
try’ to hear their Master say: ‘Well done. ... Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.’ ” * 

Mrs. Woody, as Emma Mclver, was born and brought up in 
Texas, and many of the best qualities of that great state were 
exemplified in her personality and service. Educated at Baylor 
College, she was trained for Christian leadership in church 
and community. She came to Louisville as a bride in 1885 
and immediately made for herself a place in church and 
community affairs. Fifteen years later, when the training school 
movement started, she was mature and ready for the great 
service of her life. 

Nature was lavish in her gifts to Mrs. Woody. She had the 
kind of physical beauty that advancing years did not wither. 
Even more marked than her physical appearance was her 
magnetic personality. Someone said that when she entered a 
room, it was as if a light were turned on. To make the com- 
bination more remarkable, she had the down-to-earth forth- 
rightness and business ability that bring things to pass. She 
saw through things quickly, made up her mind without waver- 
ing, and when she took over a task it was as good as done. 

At the opening of the session in 1933 a memorial service was 
held for these two great women. Dr. John R. Sampey, president 
of the Seminary, paid a tribute to Mrs. Eager, and Dr. W. O. 
Carver to Mrs. Woody. 

In connection with the service, Mr. Albert Woody pre- 
sented to the School a portrait of his mother—a gift from him, 
his brother Dr. McIver Woody, and his sister Miss Elizabeth 
Woody. 


First Observance of Founders Day 


The observance of Founder’s Day was initiated on Octo- 
ber 2, 1935. As a matter of fact, in May, 1924, on the sugges- 
tion of Mrs. W. C. James, president of Woman’s Missionary 
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Union, the Board of Trustees voted to observe the day an- 
nually. Due to changes in administration during the interven- 
ing years, the plan was overlooked until 1935. 

For this initial observance the School was fortunate in its 
two speakers, Mrs. McLure and Dr. Carver. The only living 
member of the five founders, Mrs. McLure told of the School’s 
struggles in its early years and of her valiant co-workers, Miss 
Broadus, Mrs. Woody, Mrs. Eager, and Miss Heck. 

Dr. Carver, as professor of missions in the Southern Bap- 
tist Seminary, was pre-eminently fitted to give an over-all pic- 
ture of the movement. Miss Ethel Winfield, in a summary 
of his address, said: 


As he spoke of the five “chief founders” of the institution he told 
how the delicate, sensitive soul of Miss Broadus caught the seed 
dropped by Dr. E. Z. Simmons in 1899 and nurtured it until time 
was ripe for its fruitbearing; Mrs. Eager he characterized as the 
“mothering soul of the institution and its defender against criticism.” 
Mrs. S. E. Woody was born for an executive and was in every situa- 
tion the center of courage, while Miss Heck exercised in the school’s 
behalf her genius for administration. To these four God added a 
fifth whose spirit He had fitted to become the soul of the insti- 
tution, Mrs. McLure, “and,” said the speaker, “the soul stands after 
all else has passed on.” ® 


Many special guests were present for this first Founder's 
Day. Among them were Miss Kathleen Mallory, Miss Emma 
Leachman, ten state trustees, and a number of former stu- 
dents. It was a particularly significant occasion for Miss Elsie 
Gilliam, of Virginia, and Miss Beulah Bowden, of North Caro- 
lina, members of the first student body in 1907. 


Life Was Like That 


Life was not all gloom during this difficult decade. In fact, 
the difficulties in life formed a background that more per- 
fectly pointed up the bright spots. 


It was as thrilling as a new experience to have Dr. Maddry, 
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secretary of the Foreign Mission Board, write for a list of the 
members of the student body who would be ready in the 
spring of 1937 for appointment for foreign service. Unfortu- 
nately, it had been so long since this door had been open that 
mission volunteers had turned to other vocations. 

From the small class of twenty-two graduates in 1936 only 
three were appointed. This was better, however, than the 
previous year, when only one of a class of twenty-one was ap- 
pointed. In 1934, when the Foreign Mission Board presented 
eight new appointees at the Woman's Missionary Union an- 
nual session, three of them were former Training School stu- 
dents. 

During the lean years of this period Training School students 
did some of their most beautiful work. For instance, the sum- 
mer between her two years in Louisville one of the most at- 
tractive, capable, and best prepared of the students worked 
in the mountains of eastern Kentucky for no remuneration 
except expenses. In the section where she worked there were 
no educated ministers. Some of them could not even read, yet 
the young people in these churches were having the advantage 
of high school education. Under such circumstances it was 
difficult to give these boys and girls a higher conception of the 
Christian faith. 

The following May some of these young people made the 
long trip to Louisville to be present at the graduation of their 
beloved teacher and friend. She had made such a deep im- 
pression on them that they wanted not only to see her but also 
the School that had helped to make her the kind of person she 
was. 

Amusing as well as inspiring stories mark this period of stu- 
dent life. One young woman from a small town in the deep 
South had her first experience visiting homes in the slum sec- 
tion of the city. That evening in field work prayer meeting she 
prayed earnestly for the homes and the people she had seen 
that afternoon. Finally, in the midst of her prayer she ex- 
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claimed, “Lord, you'd be surprised at the conditions you'd 
find in some of these homes!” 

Another girl, a solemn sort of person, prayed most fervently, 
“Lord, make us fishers of men!” There were some people 
in the chapel who chose to put the wrong interpretation on 
the earnest prayer! 

Some of the students had difficulty adjusting to the noise 
of Preston Street. Saturday evenings in particular could be 
maddening to the poor sleepers when the family feuds or 
hilarious visiting of foreign-speaking people carried on under 
their windows far into the night. Late one Saturday night 
there was a violent ringing of the Preston Street doorbell. Call- 
ing a student across the hall to go with her, Miss Warren 
went to the door and found a very angry Italian and his wife. 
In highly excited Italian-American, he told her that someone 
in the building had thrown water on him. She insisted that he 
was mistaken. 

“No one in this building would do anything like that!” she 
said. 

He then showed her his wet hat to prove his point. She 
tried to calm him, but he became more angry and more ex- 
cited. Finally, he threatened to sue “this place.” 

By this time several students had heard the argument and 
joined the strange assortment in the hall. Finally, Miss Warren 
asked the man if he would be satisfied if she gave him the 
money to have his hat cleaned. He grunted something that 
could have been yes or no. In a moment she brought out fifty 
cents; he looked at it, turned and discussed the issue with his 
wife, then took the money and stalked out. 

Years later the story came out when the conscientious girl 
who had thrown the water eased her conscience by telling all! 
Her roommate, a poor sleeper, endured the noise as long as 
her frazzled nerves could take it. She hadn't tried this before, 
but perhaps it would work. Suiting the action to the thought, 
she got up and got a glass of water. Turning to the inno- 
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cent little roommate, she said, “Throw it out the window.” 

-Accustomed to letting the senior take the initiative, she did 
as she was told and made a direct hit! When the noise on the 
street was brought into the building, the frightened senior 
made the terrified junior promise never to tell! 

Along with the planned fun, there was much that was not 
planned, and the students were not always the innocent cause 
of it. As long as the School remained downtown the principal 
led a brief devotional service at the breakfast table on Sunday 
mornings. One morning her alarm failed to wake her, and the 
first thing she heard was a furious pounding on her door. On 
opening it, she saw a student whose eyes were practically pop- 
ping out of her head. 

“What shall I tell ‘em?’ the girl exclaimed. 

“Tell °em?” was the puzzled reply. 

“Everybody is in the dining room waiting for you!” 

That galvanized the lady into action and, picking up a Bible, 
she told the girl to take it to Miss Ragsdale, asking her to read a 
passage and have a brief prayer. The girl ran back down the 
long hall and placed the Bible in the teacher’s hand with 
the whispered request. 

Miss Ragsdale took the Bible and by some quirk of fate 
turned to Psalm 121. When she got to the words, “Behold, he 
that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep,” some of 
the staff members almost had to leave the room! To appreciate 
that story fully one has to remember how punctiliously dormi- 
tory residents in those days went to meals and tried to meet 
all their responsibilities on time. Being an example was hard 
on a teacher! 

Life was never dull. It was a mixture of stimulating work 
and fun as well as situations that caused concern and sorrow. 
Shortly after the session closed in May, 1935, Miss Warren had 
a serious heart attack which kept her in bed all summer. After 
a few weeks her doctor advised her to give up the work, as she 
needed to live quietly for an indefinite period. 
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She lived in Lexington, Kentucky, until her death in 1945. 
During these years of enforced leisure she continued to be in- 
terested in her church, in the School, and in the students 
whom she had known and loved. 

Mrs. T. H. Whayne said of Miss Warren that “she combined 
the qualities of efficiency and generalship with the culture 
and refinement of a true Southern lady.” The students loved 
and respected her. Her co-workers found in her a loyal, con- 
genial friend. The School had her devotion and fifteen years 
of service rarely equaled. 

Fortunately, the School was able to secure Miss Mary 
Mitchell, who had served in the same position so acceptably 
from 1914 to 1920. This happy solution of what could have 
been a serious problem was considered providential. 

Another sorrow came to the school in 1935 in the homegoing 
of Mrs. E. Y. Mullins. A semi-invalid for most of the years she 
lived in Louisville, she did not let that crush her spirit or pre- 
vent her from living a normal life. As first lady at the Seminary 
she was a perfect hostess, though often she had to have a 
friend do the honors for her. On such occasions she insisted on 
greeting her guests in her bedroom upstairs. In addition to 
being a wonderful helpmeet to her distinguished husband, 
she was a personage in her own right, a gifted artist and writer. 
The portrait of her at the School, presented by Dr. and Mrs. 
H. W. Tribble, was her own work. The last of her more than a 
dozen books was House Beautiful, the history of the School’s 
first twenty-five years. 


Founders Day, 1936 


This second observance of Founders’ Day was notable be- 
cause a portrait of Miss Broadus was presented to the School 
on this occasion by the Woman's Missionary Union of Ken- 
tucky and the family of Miss Broadus. The presentation was 
made by Miss Mary Nell Lyne, at that time executive secretary 
of Woman's Missionary Union of Kentucky. 
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Mrs. A. T. Robertson was the principal speaker, using as 
her subject, “Seeketh Not Her Own,” as she gave a sketch of 
the life of Eliza S. Broadus. 


Merging of the Two Boards 


After eight years of inspiring leadership as president of 
Woman's Missionary Union, Mrs. W. J. Cox resigned in 1933 
because of the serious illness of her husband. Mrs. F. W. Arm- 
strong, president of the Missouri Woman's Missionary Union, 
was elected to fill the office. 

She had been active in state and Southwide Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Union work for ten years. Her attractive physical ap- 
pearance and personality had marked her early in this period 
as a forceful influence not only in Woman's Missionary Union 
but in the whole range of denominational work. In 1927 she 
was the first woman elected to membership on the Executive 
Committee of the Southern Baptist Convention. 

She made no claims to being a good speaker. She frankly 
said to those closely associated with her that she felt that 
her contribution was in conference and committee work. Here 
she was a general of the first order. She had definite ideas of 
goals to be attained and procedures for attaining them, of 
ways to win approval of these goals and co-operation in work- 
ing out the details. 

Mrs. Armstrong had very definite ideas about the future of 
the School, and early in her term of office she began to work 
them out. The first problem to which she gave her attention 
was that of dual boards. This anomalous method of control was 
a natural result of the situation which existed in 1907 when 
Woman's Missionary Union took over what the Seminary 
and the Louisville women had already started, a home and a 
department of missionary training for women. In order to 
maintain and operate the home, a Board of Managers of 
representative Louisville Baptist women had been organized 
in 1904. 
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In those days travel was done sparingly, so in 1907 no one 
questioned the wisdom of retaining the local Board of Man- 
agers to supervise and direct the School at close range. Now, 
however, conditions were quite different, and Mrs. Armstrong 
set herself to correct the situation. 

In connection with Founders’ Day, 1936, she called a meet- 
ing of the General Board, composed of the local Board of 
Managers and the Board of Trustees. They were in session 
in October for three days and were led to make decisions of 
tremendous significance, one of which was the reorganization 
of the Board of Trustees. 

On April 12, 1937, the local Board of Managers had its 
final meeting. In her final report as chairman of that Board, 
Mrs. Whayne reviewed again the situation that brought the 
Board into existence and the unselfish service rendered the 
struggling School in its early years by the Louisville women. 
There was no bitterness of spirit but rather an enveloping sad- 
ness as this “child of their love and prayers” finally slipped 
from the control of the original committee. 

In New Orleans on May 10, 1987, the General Board had its 
final meeting. The amendment to the charter of Woman's Mis- 
sionary Union Training School, adopted at the October, 1936, 
meeting of the Board and authorized for recording in the an- 
nual meeting minutes, reads in part as follows: 


The affairs of the Corporation shall be conducted by a Board of 
Trustees consisting of the president, executive secretary and treas- 
urer of the Woman’s Missionary Union, one trustee from each state 
W.M.U. represented in the Southern Baptist Convention, three 
trustees at large and seven members, residents of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. . . . All of the members of said Board of Trustees shall be 
elected annually by the Woman’s Missionary Union.° 


The Flood 


If you say “flood” to a resident of Louisville of 1937 it would 
never occur to him to think of Noah’s flood, because he had 
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one of his own through which he floated not in an ark but in a 
rowboat, a canoe, or a motorboat through the streets of down- 
town Louisville. The school, located at that time in downtown 
Louisville, suffered the full force of the flood. Of all the dif_i- 
culties of this difficult decade, perhaps the flood was the most 
disrupting. 

Due to a warm January, which caused the rapid melting of 
the snow and ice in the upper Ohio River Valley, and unusu- 
ally heavy rains, the river rose steadily, finally cresting eleven 
feet higher than its previous record in 1884. The central, west- 
ern, and southern parts of the city of Louisville became one 
vast lake. 

On Saturday, January 23, with the furnace room and kitchen 
in the basement flooded from water backing up through the 
drain pipes, it was evident that the School could no longer 
carry on. With the help of the local Board, the Seminary, and 
many Baptists of Louisville, the students were placed in homes 
in the Highland and Crescent Hill areas. After a day or two 
all of them were able to go to their homes. 

Remaining at the School were eight patients in the in- 
firmary, sick with colds and flu, and six resident members of 
the faculty and staff who chose to stay by to help care for the 
sick girls and the building. Fortunately, the weather was quite 
warm, so a few electric heaters and the big fireplace in the 
dining room on the main floor kept the group comfortable. The 
janitor, before conditions got too bad in the basement, brought 
up a supply of coal to keep the open fire going. Miss Mitchell, 
with the help of the two cooks and the janitor, transferred as 
much food as possible to the serving room adjoining the dining 
room, where a two-burner gas plate could be used for cooking. 
In such fashion the group felt confident that they could get 
along until the emergency was over. 

This false assurance was rudely shattered, however, when 
by ten o'clock that Saturday night water was running freely 
in both Broadway and Preston Streets. With all records broken, 
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there was no way of guessing what would happen. It was 
evident now that the building must be vacated. 

By daylight next morning boats of every variety were run- 
ning free taxi service on Broadway and other main streets. 
Soon a man appeared at the door saying the Lutheran min- 
ister across the street had sent him for the sick girls. They were 
wrapped up warmly and packed in the boat with the prayer 
that they would not catch their death of pneumonia. 

Two Seminary students, John Hughston and M. O. Owens, 
who were helping with refugee work at Broadway Baptist 
Church two blocks down the street, came on call to help the 
janitor move everything movable from the first floor. 

Well past noon the work was finished, and the group pre- 
pared to leave. The boys stood outside the front door and 
hailed the passing boatmen. Some were on emergency calls, 
others were on their way to the city hospital with patients. 
Finally, a motorboat came over to the door, and the man 
agreed to take the group out. On seeing the women and their 
bags, the boatman signaled a passing canoe and a rowboat. 
With their help the last of the Training School refugees were 
on their way to higher ground. 

When the boat reached the end of Broadway at the foot of 
the hill, men were there standing in water waist deep, pulling 
boats in and lifting refugees out bodily. On dry land once 
more, they were put in cars to be taken to near-by churches 
for inoculation against typhoid and for assignment to homes 
open to refugees. 

Nine days passed before it was possible to get back to see 
how the building fared. All in all, it was a desolate picture. 
The basement was still full of water. Kitchen tables, the old 
sideboard, a relic of the early days, boxes, and barrels were 
floating around; the marble hall and stairway were as muddy 
as the streets. 

As soon as possible, Miss Mitchell began the tremendous 
task of cleaning the building. The water had to be pumped 
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out of the basement, but before a pump could be secured most 
of it had drained out. The supplies, reduced to debris and rub- 
bish, had to be carted up the steps by hand since the elevator 
was not running. The mud and slime had to be washed out and 
the whole place disinfected. The plumber spent several days 
reconditioning the furnace and restoring the plumbing and 
gas connections. The electricians repaired all wiring that had 
been under water. Gas service was restored on February 15 
and electrical power the next day. With these necessary serv- 
ices restored, letters were sent to the students notifying them 
that classes would be resumed on Monday, February 22. 


The Tie That Binds 


One of the Shanghai newspapers, the China Press, dated 
February 2, 1937, carried the interesting story of a meeting in 
Shanghai of a group of leading businessmen to launch a 
campaign for $200,000 to aid flood refugees in America. One 
of this number, S. U. Zau, was not only a man of importance in 
civic affairs but a great Christian who had direct ties with 
the Woman's Missionary Union Training School through his 
wife, the former Miss Wu Ming Yung. It is easy to believe 
that this loyal graduate prompted her husband to start this 
gesture of friendship because her old school in Louisville 
was so directly affected by the flood. Nearer home, friends 
throughout the denomination, especially former students, sent 
in many personal offerings to help in the expensive repairs of 
the building. 

The tie that binds Christians together around the world sur- 
mounts all barriers. The difficulties of the last decade faded 
into insignificance in the renewed assurance that the School 
was still a beloved missionary project in the denomination. 
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Looking ‘Toward the Future 


Look not mournfully to the Past. It comes not 
again. Wisely improve the Present. It is thine.— 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW 


IT Is NECESSARY to turn back the pages of this story to 1936 
in order to understand the beginning of this chapter of the 
School's history. Mrs. Armstrong called the Board of Trustees 
to Louisville in October of that year to put before them and 
the local Board her plans for the future of the School. Even 
though the effects of the depression were still evident and the 
denomination was laboriously paying its debts, she brought 
these plans fearlessly to the Board and led them to consider 
and approve them in their three-day conference. 


Restoring Old Relationships 


Mrs. Armstrong had already discussed the proposed changes 
with the Woman's Missionary Union Executive Committee 
and the state Woman’s Missionary Union secretaries in Bir- 
mingham in January, and this group had authorized her to ap- 
proach Dr. John R. Sampey, president of the Southern Baptist 
Seminary, regarding the developments that affected the Semi- 
nary. These plans were clearly explained in the “Findings of 
General Board of Woman’s Missionary Union Training School, 
October 1-3, 1936.” 

In a long and detailed statement, the findings provided for 
the following changes: (1) to provide for the students to re- 
turn to the Seminary for the majority of their classes in the 
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fall of 1937, if possible; (2) to provide bus transportation for 
them, since there was no streetcar service to the Seminary; 
(3) to appoint a committee, with power to act, to secure prop- 
erty near the Seminary; (4) to take adequate time to work 
out plans for moving the School so that the downtown property 
would not be sacrificed; (5) to continue the Good Will Center 
and other city mission activities in case the School should 
move to the neighborhood of the Seminary.’ 

Following the meetings of the Board of Trustees and the 
Woman's Missionary Union Executive Committee in New 
Orleans in May, 1937, Mrs. Armstrong issued a statement in 
the religious press under the title, “Plans for the Woman's 
Missionary Union Training School,” in which she explained, 
first of all, the merging of the two boards of the School. She 
then reviewed the history of the beginnings, noting that “the 
deciding factor in locating the School in Louisville was the ad- 
vantage offered our students of studying with Seminary pro- 
fessors.” She referred to the moving of the Seminary to “The 
Beeches,” which brought that old relationship to an end. She 
said: 


The Board, in its effort to carry out the wishes of the constituency 
many of whom feel that the future progress of the school will be 
promoted by the return to the relationship with the Seminary that 
existed in the early years of the school, has found that such change 
is not immediately possible but must await certain physical adjust- 
ments and sufficient increase in the faculty of the Seminary to 
assure reduction in size of larger classes. Knowing that these prob- 
lems require time and conference the Board has asked the Semi- 
nary faculty to arrange for the teaching of classes in Bible in our 
school even as they have taken care of other courses that are du- 
plicated. The Board keenly regrets that this change in policy makes 
necessary the severing of the happy relation with Dr. McGinty. 
The Board and the entire constituency of W.M.U. wishes him suc- 
cess in the challenging new task upon which he now enters.’ 


Before this statement was issued Dr. McGinty had already 
been elected to the faculty of Bessie Tift College in Georgia, 
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with special responsibility for directing the Endowment Cam- 
paign. Within a short time Dr. Chamlee retired as president of 
the college and Dr. McGinty was chosen as his successor. 
Training School students of this transition decade joined 
Bessie Tift girls in acclaiming Dr. McGinty an inspiring teacher 
and a beloved friend. 

The majority of Woman’s Missionary Union leaders and 
Training School alumnae probably joined Mrs. Armstrong in 
believing that a “return to the relationship with the Seminary 
that existed in the early years” was the key to its future prog- 
ress. 

A minority, however, questioned this simple solution. Thirty 
years had passed since the School was established in 1907. In 
those days the founders did not need to be concerned about 
accreditation. In later years, however, accreditation had _ be- 
come a major matter of consideration for all schools seeking 
academic recognition. A few years later when accreditation was 
sought with the one agency with which the School could affili- 
ate at that time, it was ironical that its very dependence on the 
Seminary for its major class work blocked its efforts in the 
direction of accreditation. 

The minority in 1936 did not understand all that was in- 
volved in working out the School’s current problems, but 
they had an uneasy feeling about its future. In the light of the 
return to the relationship of the early years and the increasing 
demand for accreditation, some questions became more and 
more insistent with the passing years. Could the institution 
continue to operate as a school under these conditions? Was 
there an obligation to maintain a school in line with the 
original purpose, “to train for efficient service in foreign, home, 
and city missions’? Was the investment of all the years a trust 
fund that must be honestly and consistently administered by 
each succeeding generation? All of the problems were not ap- 
parent in 1936, but there were enough to raise disturbing 
questions in the minds of a few. 
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Under the New Policy 


The year 1937 initiated the changes brought about by the 
Board’s new policy. Dr. Kyle M. Yates, professor of Old Testa- 
ment, and Dr. W. Hersey Davis, professor of New Testament, 
joined the other Seminary professors in teaching in the Train- 
ing School classrooms. Arrangements were made for the sec- 
ond-year graduate students to go to the Seminary for seminars. 
In fact, all except Bible majors had been going to the Semi- 
nary seminars since the new plans for graduate study were 
initiated in 1982. | 

After the local Board of Managers was merged with the 
Board of Trustees the seven resident members of the Board 
met once a month as an Executive Committee to receive re- 
ports and attend to routine business. The Board of Trustees 
began having its annual sessions in Louisville at this time in- 
stead of during the annual meeting of Woman's Missionary 
Union. 

Due to better economic conditions that provided more op- 
portunities for placement, as well as more money for continu- 
ing in school, the enrolment in 1937 returned to the level of 
1980. It was evident, too, that the reawakened interest on the 
part of the entire constituency contributed to the “upturn” 
in attendance. 

One of the constructive developments of the year was the 
establishment of a nursery school at the Good Will Center, 
financed by Miss Mattie Norton, of Louisville. Some of the 
students did their practice work there and thus received 
splendid training with preschool children. 


“Fast Falls the Eventide” 


Students of Mrs. McLure’s regime will remember Sunday 
evening suppers and Mrs. McLure’s clear, contralto voice lead- 
ing in the singing of “Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.” 
Those were the days when life was not so hurried and time 
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could be taken for a simple Sunday evening meal in the dining 
room with leisurely fellowship as table groups talked of field 
work experiences and church services. 

On Friday, April 8, 1938, news went out from Columbus, 
Georgia, that the eventide had fallen for Mrs. McLure. She 
had been ill for several months, so death was a happy release 
for her. The following Sunday she was laid to rest in Evergreen 
Cemetery, Chester, South Carolina, beside her beloved hus- 
band, Thomas E. McLure, and her son, Captain John Thomas 
McLure. 

Mrs. McLure was born at “Mount Ida,” the Reynolds 
colonial homestead in Talladega County, Alabama, April 25, 
1862. Her father, Walker Reynolds, had bought the land from 
the Indians. He selected a site at the top of a rolling hill and 
there supervised the building of the colonial residence, an im- 
pressive mansion in a remarkably beautiful setting. Its natural 
loveliness was enhanced by boxwood hedges and gardens of 
rare flowers. To see “Mount Ida” is to know that Mr. and Mrs. 
Reynolds loved the beautiful. Mrs. McLure’s mother was the 
daughter of a pioneer Baptist preacher, Oliver Welch, who 
came to Alabama from Virginia. 

In this home of Christian culture, plenty, and privilege, 
Maud Reynolds, the youngest in a family of six children, de- 
veloped into beautiful young womanhood. When only eight 
years of age she became a Christian and united with the Bap- 
tist church in the community where her grandfather was pastor 
and the other members of her family were active workers. 
Since public schools were few and far removed, as a child she 
was taught in the home by private instructors. When she was 
older she went to the school in Talladega, ten miles away. 
Later she entered Judson College at Marion, Alabama, and 
finally she attended a finishing school for young women in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

In Baltimore one of her best friends was Bessie McLure of 
Chester, South Carolina. When Maud visited the McLure 
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home, she met the young son, Thomas E. McLure. He was at 
once attracted to this charming Alabama girl and began to 
make regular visits to her beautiful home. According to the 
custom of the day, the courtship was unhurried. They were 
married at “Mount Ida” on January 20, 1886. 

The young lawyer was already established in Chester, and 
there they made their home. After two years a baby boy came 
to gladden their lives. When the baby was but a year old, 
the young father died suddenly of a dental infection. Mrs. 
McLure wanted her son to grow up in the atmosphere of his 
father’s native state, so she continued to live in Chester until 
1895. 

At that time, circumstances led her to launch out on a musi- 
cal career, and she went to Columbus, Georgia, and estab- 
lished herself as a music teacher. In 1903 she accepted a posi- 
tion as voice teacher at Cox College in College Park, an Atlanta 
suburb. At the same time, her son entered the Georgia Military 
Academy, also located in College Park. It was an ideal ar- 
rangement for both of them. 

Mrs. McLure had been in this work for four years when the 
insistent call came to her to go into a new and untried field. 
After prayerful consideration, she yielded to the call of God 
and went forth on her venture of faith. The proposed school 
was pioneer work for Southern Baptist women, and it would 
probably stand or fall according to the woman who would 
set its standards and draft its policies. In Mrs. McLure was 
found a woman equal to the task. Surely her life was divinely 
timed. 

After all these years it is still difficult to evaluate adequately 
Mrs. McLure’s unique contribution to the School. She gave to 
the School an indefinable atmosphere of Christian culture, an 
appreciation of the practical skills in missionary service, and a 
sane expression of personal religion. In the curriculum she 
sought from the beginning to keep balance between theoretical 
and practical courses. She emphasized the importance of the 
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field work because she knew how easy it is for students in a 
deeply religious atmosphere to live apart from the world in 
their ivory towers. She was a strict disciplinarian in the finest 
sense of the word. She would not accept shoddy work. She 
had high standards for the School and for its students, and she 
was deeply hurt when they failed to measure up. 

Dr. A. T. Robertson of the Seminary used to say he was 
called to “take the starch out of” ministerial students. That is 
a necessary but often thankless task. Young women, even those 
preparing to be missionaries, often need that same ministry. 
Many of Mrs. McLure’s students lived to thank her for all that 
she did for them, even though it was painful at the time. 

By nature and training she was richly endowed for her life 
work. She had poise, charm, dignity, tact, practical common 
sense, a keen sense of humor, and a rich personal religious life. 
She was a delightful conversationalist and a gracious hostess. 
It is a great thing for the kingdom of God when a woman of 
her ability and unusual gifts devotes herself to Christian serv- 
ice. She could have been a leader in many areas of life, but 
somewhere in her youth she heard the call of Jesus, and hence- 
forth her powers were dedicated to the service of her Lord. 

Mrs. McLure’s death in 1938 marked the passing of the last 
of the five founders. Miss Heck died in 1915, Miss Broadus in 
1931, Mrs. Eager and Mrs. Woody in 1933. What a remark- 
able group of women they were, and what a heritage they left 
not only to the School they loved and served but to the cause 
of missions in their day and ours! 


Anniversary Year 


The year 1988 marked the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Woman’s Missionary Union. In deference to the Union, the 
Southern Baptist Convention voted to meet in Richmond, 
Virginia, so that the Golden Jubilee might be observed in the 
city where the organization had its birth in 1888. 

The Training School was also having an anniversary as it 
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turned back the pages of its history to 1918, when the first com- 
mencement was held in the new building at Preston and 
Broadway. On that occasion a daring break with custom in 
Kentucky was made by having a woman deliver the commence- 
ment address. The speaker was Mrs. W. C. James, the presi- 
dent of Woman’s Missionary Union. On the twentieth anni- 
versary of that historic occasion Mrs. James again was the 
featured speaker. 

In the program and the financial plans for the Golden Jubi- 
lee in Richmond, the Training School had a prominent place. 
In fact, the special Golden Jubilee project was an initial gift 
of $50,000 toward a new building for the School. The Tuesday 
afternoon program was given over to the presentation of the 
School and the report of the Golden Jubilee Committee, of 
which Mrs. George McWilliams was chairman. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session a great host of 
alumnae joined with students in marching into the auditorium 
singing the traditional processional, “Take the Light.” Seated 
on the platform, they provided an atmosphere for Mrs. McWil- 
liams’ report. She began with the statement: 


... The special gift of $50,000 for a new, a better, a larger 
Training School is a special Golden Jubilee project and will go 
down in history as such. It is our “long thought . . . for the years” 
and the Training School alumnae seated on the platform represent 
the “dedication of our future” which must always be the important 
part of any anniversary. . . . Many things have transpired within 
the last decade that, in the judgment of the very great majority of 
our people, make the removal and rebuilding of the Training School 
a wise plan for the finest future development of the school.® 


Following Mrs. McWilliams’ report, the report of the Train- 
ing School was given by the principal. The discussion included 
the story of the adoption of the School by Woman’s Missionary 
Union in Richmond in 1907 by Mrs. J. B. Boatright, of South 
Carolina. The early struggles of the School were described 
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by Miss Emma Leachman, The following Seminary professors 
who repeated their classes in the Training School were intro- 
duced: Dr. F. M. Powell, Dr. J. McKee Adams, Dr. H. W. 
Tribble, Dr. W. H. Davis, Dr. Kyle Yates, and Dr. W. O. 
Carver. From the special Training School faculty Miss Claudia 
Edwards, instructor in music, and Miss Wanda Lynch, director 
of the Good Will Center, were presented. The School's fea- 
tured program was concluded with an address by Dr. Carver 
on “What the Future of the Training School May Be.” 
The Memorial Service concluding the afternoon program 
was conducted by Mrs. Ryland Knight, a former Training 
School student and a member of its Board of Trustees. Miss 
Littlejohn paid a tribute to Mrs. Maud R. McLure, who had 
passed away just one month before the Golden Jubilee meeting. 


Building Plans and Progress 


The Golden Jubilee gift for the new building went far be- 
yond the goal of $50,000. At the next annual meeting the 
treasurer, Mrs. W. J. Cox, reported a total of $72,288.14. 

The special committee appointed by Mrs. Armstrong to se- 
cure property in the neighborhood of the Seminary lost no 
time in carrying out its assignment. By August, 1937, Woman's 
Missionary Union had the deed to a beautiful tract of land 
containing seven and one-fourth acres adjacent to the Semi- 
nary campus on Lexington Road. The price paid was $27,500, 
a reasonable figure considering that the location is in one of 
the best and most rapidly growing residential sections of the 
city of Louisville. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees in February, 
1989, the decision was made to launch a campaign to raise an 
additional $100,000 during the next Convention year. At the 
annual session of Woman’s Missionary Union in Oklahoma 
City the following May, the campaign was launched and the 
states agreed in their usual fine spirit to do their part in the 
joint undertaking. The treasurer was authorized to draw upon 
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the Endowment and Enlargement Fund, if necessary, for the 
building project, with the understanding that upon the sale of 
the downtown property the said fund would be reimbursed. 

The Building Committee included the following members: 
Mrs. F. W. Armstrong, Miss Kathleen Mallory, Mrs. W. J. 
Cox, and Miss Carrie U. Littlejohn for the Union; Mrs. J. C. 
Hering, Mrs. John R. Sampey, Mrs. Frank E. Short, and Mrs. 
E. M. Nuckols from the Board of Trustees; Mrs. J. Clyde 
Turner and Miss Juliette Mather from the Woman's Mis- 
sionary Union Executive Committee; Miss Mary Nelle Lyne 
and Miss Louise Smith from the Alumnae Association. 

This committee began its search for the architect promptly. 
Well in advance of the annual session of Woman's Missionary 
Union in May, 1939, the Louisville firm of Nevin, Morgan and 
Kolbrook had been selected and their first sketches studied. 
This well-known firm specialized in the Georgian style of 
architecture, so well suited to that section of the city. They as- 
sured the committee that the building would be planned in 
harmony with the Seminary buildings but distinctive in de- 
sign. Their finished work beautifully fulfilled that pledge. 

As the campaign for funds got under way, the $100,000 
goal was named the Maud R. McLure Memorial. At the 
Woman's Missionary Union Executive Meeting in January, 
1940, it was voted to place Mrs. McLure’s portrait in the heart 
of the house with a plaque bearing this sentiment, “. . . To 
this building the W.M.U. of the South gave $100,000 as a 
memorial to Mrs. Maud Reynolds McLure, the first principal 
of the W.M.U. Training School.” * 

The financial goal was not reached in one year as planned, 
but by February, 1941, the treasurer reported to the Board of 
Trustees that the memorial to Mrs. McLure had been crowned 
with success. By May, 1941, she reported a total of $109,302.33. 
When the contributions were all in, the grand total was $111,- 
000. 

It is to the everlasting credit of Woman’s Missionary Union 
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that this large gift was raised in an extra effort while it was 
helping generously in another extra, the denominational debt- 
paying campaign. At the same time, regular gifts through the 
Cooperative Program and special offerings to home and for- 
eign missions in March and December were increasing steadily 
each year. 

All of this was done in an atmosphere of depression not 
far in the background, and of war inevitably closing in on the 
nation. Credit is due to the Union, also, for the fine spirit of 
co-operation that marked all its efforts. Where the Training 
School has been concerned, the women have always given 
joyously and generously, as to a well-beloved child. There was 
no holding back. 

For daring to launch another money-raising campaign at 
such an inopportune time top honors should go to Mrs. Arm- 
strong for her generalship. From the time she became presi- 
dent in 1933, she took this development of the School as her 
special project. By 1936 she was ready to initiate her plan. She 
worked out every detail and had the ability not only to in- 
terest her constituency in the idea but also to inspire them 
with enthusiasm in raising the money in spite of untoward 
conditions. 

Special credit also is due Miss Kathleen Mallory for the suc- 
cess of the campaign. Personally, she opposed moving the 
School. Sentiment may have influenced her to some degree in 
her thinking. She belonged to the group who had put love, as 
well as money, into the beloved House Beautiful at 334 East 
Broadway. She could never be persuaded to go into the build- 
ing after the School moved in 1941. 

But she was moved not by sentiment alone—rather by the 
feeling that this was no time to launch another campaign for 
funds in view of conditions in the denomination and the world. 
Being remarkably democratic, however, when the project was 
approved by the Board of Trustees, the Woman's Missionary 
Union Executive Committee, and finally, the Union in annual 
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session, she submerged her personal feelings and threw her- 
self heartily into the campaign. 


The Library 


Attempts had been made through the years to develop an 
adequate library, but not until 1938 was the administration 
authorized to secure a trained librarian. Miss Mary Pratt, an 
employee of the Louisville Public Library and a member of 
the local Board for many years, had done some cataloging at 
the School and instructed two members of the faculty who 
worked at it in their spare time. Except for the cataloging, the 
library had been cared for by students. 

In September, 1938, the School had the good fortune to 
secure the services of Miss Georgie Fancher, of Mississippi, 
to take over the library. It took her years to get the books prop- 
erly cataloged while meeting current needs, but the present 
library is a monument to her patience, accuracy, and construc- 
tive work. 


Magnifying Missionary Education 

After eleven years of constructive work as teacher of mis- 
sionary education, Miss Elsie Ragsdale resigned in 1989 to be- 
come dean of women in a college in South Carolina. As she 
left the school, the Board of Trustees expressed appreciation 
for the contribution which she had made to Woman’s Mission- 
ary Union leadership. 

At the annual meeting in 1939 the Board took the following 
action: 


Careful consideration was given to the curriculum in general and 
to its Missionary Education Course in particular. Since the school is 
a missionary training school it was deemed desirable to magnify 
greatly the missions courses. It was therefore decided to establish 
the Department of Missions with Dr. W. O. Carver as head pro- 
fessor and the teacher of Missionary Education as assistant. By 
unanimous vote Miss Mary Christian of Georgia was elected as the 
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assistant. Discussion brought out the fact that, since Missionary Edu- 
cation is the emphasis upon W.M.U. ideals and methods, its teach- 
ing would be greatly strengthened through the instructors having 
wide and varied contact with the W.M.U. constituency, which in 
turn would be even more closely bound to the School’s every inter- 
est. Accordingly by action of the W.M.U. Executive Committee it 
was determined that Miss Christian as a W.M.U. representative 
shall travel as extensively as her duties at the School will justify.® 


Miss Christian came into her work of teaching with an excel- 
lent background as Young People’s secretary in Arkansas and 
Georgia and executive secretary of the Woman's Missionary 
Union of Georgia. 

Because of her exceptional contribution as a field worker, 
the Woman's Missionary Union Executive Committee in 1941 
asked the Board of Trustees to release her for much-needed 


general field work. 


The Good Will Center Sold 


In August, 1940, the Good Will Center was sold to the 
Presbyterian Colored Mission. For twenty-eight years the Cen- 
ter had served one of the neediest sections of the city. At the 
same time, it had given valuable training to hundreds of 
students in the area of good will center work and city missions. 
During the last few years, however, there had been a decided 
shift in population. The Italian and Jewish people had grad- 
ually moved to better residential sections as they became more 
prosperous. As they had moved out, Negroes had moved in. 
The School was now faced with a real problem. If the Center 
should be converted to a Negro center, would it continue to 
be as valuable as a clinic for students? 

In the nature of things very few of the students would work 
with Negroes after they left school. Furthermore, the Presby- 
terian Colored Mission directed by Dr. John Little had for 
many years been working with Negroes in that section. The 
School had co-operated by sending to that mission a group of 
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student workers every year. It was unthinkable that the School 
would now compete with Dr. Little. 

Fortunately, providential circumstances solved the dilemma. 
The flood in 1987 left the building used by the Presbyterian 
Colored Mission in bad condition. It hardly seemed worth 
while to try to repair it, so the people who attended it had 
been transferred to another mission several blocks away. They 
had never been happy, however, and were constantly urging 
Dr. Little to reopen a mission in their neighborhood. He was 
impressed to approach the School about the matter, and the 
sale was consummated in a few weeks. Because it was to 
continue to be used as a Christian center, the Good Will Cen- 
ter building was sold for $16,000. 

Due to unsettled social and economic conditions in Louis- 
ville at that time and also to the lack of time on the part of 
the Board and the faculty to study so important a matter, it 
was decided to postpone any plans for opening new work un- 
til after the School was settled in its new location. The money 
received from the sale of the property was invested for future 
good will center development. 


Breaking Ground 


It was March 20, 1940, a clear, cold, windy afternoon, the 
sort of day that ushers in spring in Kentucky. The Board of 
Trustees was in session. They had postponed their meeting 
from the usual February date so that they might participate in 
this great occasion—breaking ground for the new building. 

A crowd had assembled well in advance of the hour for the 
ceremony—Training School students by chartered buses; fac- 
ulty members, members of the Board of Trustees, and Louis- 
ville friends by cars; Seminary students hurrying from class 
and library across the way; little boys running ahead and 
climbing the trees to see it all well done. The crowd filled the 
level area where the building would stand and spilled over on 
the hillside toward the Seminary. 
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Mrs. Armstrong, radiantly happy, presided. Her dream was 
becoming a reality! The Training School chorus, directed by 
Miss Edwards, and the Seminary chorus, directed by Professor 
Inman Johnson, expressed praise and reverence in beautiful 
anthems, “Hear as we sing before Thy throne, Alleluia, Alle- 
luia,” and “Holy, Holy, Holy, God, Almighty Lord.” 

Dr. Carver had been asked to be the speaker, and who else 
could be “the voice for all whose interest seeks expression 
today”? He reminded his hearers that the Training School was 
not buildings or material equipment but a spirit that lived in 
the “temporary housings in the first years, that sanctified the 
present House Beautiful in which it grew and lived, and that 
will be the life and the glory of the statelier mansions it shall 
find on this expansive range of lovely landscape.” And then 
Dr. Carver further enlarged his idea of the School as a spirit 
—a spirit of praise, of faith, of service, of hope, of love. 

After the inspiring music and stirring address came the 
ground breaking. There was the new spade, gilded for the 
occasion, the gift of Dr. John Little of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. And turning the first spade of earth was Mrs. Armstrong. 
This was her hour! Woman's Missionary Union was her very 
life, and the School was the Union’s most beloved project. She 
had been concerned about its future, and that future, she was 
convinced, could be assured by the return to the old relation- 
ship. This for which she had dreamed and planned had been 
brought to pass. 

Miss Mallory, representing Woman's Missionary Union, 
whose gifts of money and love undergirded the project, fol- 
lowed Mrs. Armstrong. Miss Fannie Moses, the last of the 
original Board, turned a spade for the founders; Miss Leach- 
man for the “Big Four” of 1904; Dr. C. S. Gardner for the first 
faculty; Dr. Sampey for the present faculty; Miss Littlejohn 
for the School; Miss Ruth Provence for the Alumnae Associa- 
tion; Miss Elsie Renfroe for the student body; the members of 
the Board of Trustees for their respective states. 
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A hush fell over the group as the honored president of the 
Seminary, Dr. Sampey, the well-beloved teacher of Training 
School students from 1907 to 1926, led in the prayer of dedica- 
tion—of the soil on which they stood, of the building that 
would arise, of the students who would come to learn in order 
that they might go and tell. At the end of the prayer the 
Training School chorus sang quietly the benediction, “The 
Lord bless thee and keep thee.” 

Mrs. Ryland Knight, in her charming account of this pro- 
gram, said in her closing paragraph: 


The smile of God was reflected in the faces of those who turned 
away from the holy hour to go our several ways to try to interpret to 
the world the full meaning of this new day in Training School 
history. No words could picture the emotions of our hearts . . . no 
picture could bring to you the thrill of the beauty of the setting . . . 
nor can time erase from our memory the consciousness of the fact 
that here again we raise our Ebenezer.° 


Laying the Cornerstone 


The contract for the new building had been given to the 
F’. W. Owens Construction Company. Mr. Owens was a Bap- 
tist, a tithing layman, and a man with a fine reputation as a 
builder. He began work promptly on April 1, and progress 
during the summer was uninterrupted. 

Founders’ Day, October 2, 1940, was chosen as the day for 
laying the cornerstone. Providence smiled on this outdoor 
ceremony with a clear sky, warm sunshine, and leaves begin- 
ning to put on their royal colors. Training School and Semi- 
nary students, faculty and Board members, Louisville and out- 
of-town friends came again in large numbers to share in this 
historic service. Mrs. Armstrong presided, communicating her 
vivid interest and enthusiasm to her audience. Dr. Carver in 
the invocation prayed that to this building might be trans- 
ferred the spirit of sacrifice and service which had marked 
the School since its beginning in 1907. 
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Miss Juliette Mather, Young People’s secretary of Woman’s 
Missionary Union, representing the alumnae, made the first 
address. Dr. John R. Sampey, president of the Seminary, 
followed her with a stirring address on the words used on the 
cornerstone at the downtown building, “Our daughters . . . as 
cornerstones hewn after the fashion of a palace.” 

The Training School chorus sang a hymn, “O Thou Thrice 
Happy, Happy Place,” which had been sung at the corner- 
stone-laying service in April, 1917. Then the articles of historic 
interest were placed in a copper box by the principal as they 
were brought to her by representatives of many groups. The 
box was sealed by one of the workmen and placed in its 
niche in the cornerstone. The closing prayer was led by Miss 
Mallory and the “Golden Jubilee Benediction,” words and 
music by Rose Goodwin Pool, was sung by the Young People’s 
secretaries who had come to Louisville for this service. 

At the conclusion of the program, students, faculty, and 
out-of-town visitors were entertained at a tea at the home of 
Mrs. A. T. Robertson. 


Founders Day, 1940 


This Founders’ Day was also made memorable by the pres- 
ence of the first four students, the “Big Four,” who lived in 
the first home provided by Louisville women in 1904. It was 
an unusual providence that after thirty-seven years these four 
could be together for their first reunion and, at the same time, 
participate in two such significant services in the life of the 
School in which they played such a vital part at its beginning. 
Miss Leachman, the dynamic city missionary who had shared 
the little home with them, was at the service to lead in prayer. 
A passage of Scripture was read by Mrs. G. E. Henderson, of 
Tennessee, (Clemmie Ford), an active worker in her church 
and community. Mrs. J. W. Shepard, of Louisiana, (Rena 
Groover), for many years a missionary to Brazil, talked of 
“The Great Adventure” that brought them together in Louis- 
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ville. Mrs. E. J. Comerford, of Texas, (Ella Jeter) told how the 
Training School began. She was a missionary in China for 
many years, but circumstances had brought her back to Texas 
where she was teaching in the public schools. Miss Alice Huey, 
of Alabama, chose to talk about her work in China, where she 
had served since her student days. 


Final Plans for the New Building 


During the annual session of the Board of Trustees in 
Louisville in February, 1941, final plans were made for the 
move to the new building. Ways of securing the necessary 
new equipment and furnishings were considered. A committee 
was appointed to begin a study of Louisville in order to find 
the best location for a good will center. It was decided to 
perpetuate in the new building the names of the five founders. 

It was the wish of all concerned that the chapel would con- 
tinue the memorial to Miss Heck. Mrs. McLure would be 
memorialized through the Union’s gift of $111,000. East, cen- 
tral, and west halls in the dormitory would bear the names 
Broadus, Eager, and Woody. A series of dedications was 
planned for the different groups directly interested in the 
School. A homecoming for former students was scheduled for 
September just before the opening of the session. 

One afternoon, during the Board’s meeting, was given over 
to a tour of the new building, and even in its half-finished state 
it gave evidence of the beauty that was promised. There was 
no waiting for the outside beauty. Every window commanded 
a magnificent view. 


Commencement, 1941 


The enrolment had been steadily growing during the last 
few years as economic conditions improved and the denomina- 
tion paid its way out from under the burden of debt. During 
this last year in the downtown building 105 boarding and 
85 day students had enrolled. 
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On May 7 and 8 the final commencement services were 
held at the location that had been so well known for thirty- 
four years, 334 East Broadway. Miss Hannah Reynolds, niece 
of Mrs. McLure and former teacher of missionary education 
in the School, and at that time president of the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation, was the speaker for the vesper service. 

The final service in the original Heck Memorial Chapel on 
Thursday evening, May 8, was inspiring. Dr. W. O. Carver, 
the one member of the faculty who had been connected with 
the School continuously since its beginning in 1904, was the 
speaker. His subject was “The Gift of Christ to Women and 
His Gift of Women to the World.” 

Approximately 2300 young women had studied in the School 
up to that time and had come under his influence. He had 
seen them on their mission fields in South America, Japan, and 
China. He had observed them in their work on home mission 
fields and in large and small churches. They had a growing 
appreciation of him as a friend and a teacher as experience 
helped them to understand his profound ideas. 

In the closing moments of his address “he pointed out the 
difficulties which women have had in entering with freedom 
the fields of service for which they were endowed by the 
spirit of God. . . . He also pointed out that it was in the 
cause of missions that women found first their opportunities 
and demonstrated their ability.” ’ 

Dr. John R. Sampey pronounced the benediction. Through 
his tender words the audience was made to feel that they were 
parting with an old friend who had served her day and 
generation well and was now graciously giving place to an- 
other. 


Disposition of the Old Building 


Shortly after the session closed in early May, a fifty-year 
lease was signed by which Radio Station WAVE took over the 
downtown building for its offices, studios, and auditorium. 
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The terms of the lease provided for a rental of $3,000 the first 
year, $5,000 per annum for the next two years, and $7,500 per 
annum for the next seven years. The lessee took an option to 
purchase the property within the first ten years for the sum of 
$160,000. 

If the corporation did not purchase the property within the 
ten-year period, the rental and purchase price would increase 
decidedly thereafter. Toward the end of the tenth year the 
corporation bought the property at the price agreed upon in 
the 1941 lease. According to the plan adopted during the 
campaign for building funds, the building was considered an 
investment of endowment funds, and consequently the money 
realized from the sale was added to the endowment. 


Moving Day 

If there is some special reward for one who quietly and 
without complaint does the hard physical work in a religious 
institution with no thought of credit or recognition, Miss 
Mary Mitchell, house director and dietitian at the school for 
nineteen years, doubtless will receive a triple award and a 
“master of moving” degree. Three times in its history the 
School has moved, and each time Miss Mitchell has happened 
to inherit the hard job. She learned from the first two moves 
many valuable lessons which helped her to organize the pack- 
ing for her third move in a methodical way. 

After commencement was over and the students were out of 
the way, the final packing began in good earnest. One special 
job during that last month was the cleaning and packing of 
the books in the library. The cooks were used for this service, 
and one of them in particular got bored with the job. As she 
sat and dusted one book after another, she asked Miss Mitchell, 
“Does anybody ever read these books?” 

Miss Mitchell explained to her that the books were used 
by the students in their class work. As the cook walked through 
the hall, however, she passed a teacher's room where books 
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were being sorted, dusted, and packed, and in passing she 
heard the teacher say, “I’m going to throw away some of these 
books. I haven’t seen inside many of them for years.” 

The cook hurried back to the library and in triumph an- 
nounced to Miss Mitchell, “Uh huh! I told you so! I just heard 
one of the teachers say she ain’t seen inside some of her books 
for years. You can’t fool me! I know nobody ain’t ever gonna 
read all these books!” 

Packing went steadily forward until June 10 when the actual 
moving began. On that day the giant vans began loading at 
the Preston Street door and methodically transferred the 
equipment and furnishings to the new building. Members of 
the faculty and staff who were needed to help with the 
tremendous undertaking had chosen to transfer their personal 
things and take up residence in their new quarters on Friday, 
the thirteenth. It would be easier to get through the week end 
in the new building than to exist in the desolate place that had 
been stripped of its beauty and personality. 

Miss Mitchell announced at lunch on moving day that a 
makeshift supper would be served from scraps in the refriger- 
ator. In the late afternoon the familiar old bell which had 
called to classes, to chapel, and to meals for twenty-four years 
sounded for the last time. The weary movers found their way 
to the dining room. During the afternoon the tables, the chairs, 
the piano, and the portrait of Miss Evie Brown had been 
moved out. One table and a few chairs were left. 

It was a dreary outlook for the last meal in a house where 
there had been the kind of gracious living that made it a home. 
Stripped of everything but memories—of the farewell banquet 
for Mrs. McLure; the beautiful luncheon for Miss Broadus; a 
Christmas dinner with Dr. and Mrs. Robertson as the special 
guests, when the unpredictable “Dr. Bob” left the guest table 
and went to a window to see the fire trucks pass; a luncheon 
marking the wedding anniversary of Dr. and Mrs. Eager; 
Dr. Mullins telling one of his inimitable stories during a 
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Christmas dinner while fragile Mrs. Mullins sat and ate crack- 
ers and milk; beautifully dressed young women moving gra- 
ciously among their guests at their many well-planned parties 
—this last meal itself became a poignant memory. When it was 
over, the little group went silently down the long hall, their 
steps a hollow echo through the empty building, picked up 
their baggage, and went out into Preston Street, closing the 
door on a phase of life that already seemed far removed in 
time. It was early twilight. A day was closing in Louisville. A 
day had closed in the history of the Woman's Missionary 
Union Training School. 

Mrs. W. O. Carver, whose facile pen had helped to raise the 
money to build this home for the School, expressed for all 
who loved it a tender farewell in the following poetic lines: 


Dear House Beautiful, 
For four and twenty years 
We've loved you, admired you, adored you. 


We love your spacious halls, 

Parlors, classrooms, chapel and all 

The nooks and corners where we've found happiness, 
Calmness for our fears—and sometimes tears. 


We stand enraptured before your marble stairway, 
Your stained glass window 

That gleams and glows 

With every ray of sun that seeks and finds it. 


To thousands have you been a haven, 
A foretaste of eternal Heaven. 
And now we are to say good-bye to you— 


Not with tears we go, 
But with hearts aglow— 
Thrilled with gratitude for what you've been to us. 


To the new House Beautiful, 
We would take with us your spirit of friendliness, 
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Yet leave a portion to any 
Who in future years 
Shall dwell within your walls. 


Dear, dear House Beautiful, good-bye. 


God bless us in the going, 


God bless you in the staying. 
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6) 
The New Day 


This day only is ours: we are dead to yesterday, 
and not born to to-morrow.—JEREMY TAYLOR 


AN IMPORTANT FACTOR in the moving of a school is to carry 
over into the new home the love and loyalty of the old students. 
A homecoming, therefore, was planned for the alumnae for 
the week before the session opened in September, 1941. About 
175 responded, representing most of the classes from 1908 to 
1941 and practically every state of the Convention. 

The building, though different in design in every particular 
from the downtown building, gave the old girls a sense of 
being at home as they saw the familiar portraits of Dr. Frost, 
the founders, Miss Evie Brown, and Henrietta Hall Shuck; as 
they listened to the chimes of the clock in the lobby, and as 
they enjoyed favorite dishes on Training School menus. 

There were other planned activities to make them feel at 
home, such as assigned housework as in student days; stunt 
night in the recreation room, when classes dramatized the 
amusing incidents of their student generation; chapel on two 
mornings, led by the beloved teachers, Dr. Sampey and 
Dr. Carver; classes with Dr. Tribble, Dr. Adams, and Dr. 
Dobbins; discussion groups with Dr. Goerner and Dr. Weather- 
spoon. 


The New Building Dedicated 


The highlight of the crowded homecoming was the first of a 
series of dedications. The dramatic program based on Mrs. 
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McLure’s “Lasting Foundations,” written for the downtown 
building, was arranged by Miss Juliette Mather. Miss Hannah 
Reynolds, the president of the Alumnae Association, presided 
at this service. The Alma Mater hymn, written especially for 
the dedication by Rose Goodwin Pool, was sung for the first 
time. The beautiful anthem “Dedication,” also composed by 
Mrs. Pool, was sung by a group of former students under 
Mrs. Pool’s direction. These special numbers were featured at 
each of the succeeding dedicatory services. 

At a business session the alumnae voted to buy a station 
wagon to be used in transporting students to their field work 
assignments. They also decided to start a fund toward the 
purchase of an organ for the chapel. 

The first session in the new building opened September 16, 
1941. During the year one hundred boarding and ninety day 
students enrolled. The fact that the student body was smaller 
than the year before was probably due to the disturbed con- 
ditions caused by the inevitable approach of war. 

The one new member of the faculty that year was Miss 
Mary Nelle Lyne, who had been elected as teacher of mission- 
ary education to succeed Miss Mary Christian. 

Miss Lyne’s training and experience gave her a rich back- 
ground for this work. She had been appointed in 1917 by the 
Foreign Mission Board for educational work in China, where 
she served for ten years as principal of the Cantonese Girls’ 
School in Shanghai. In 1927 the school was closed because of 
war conditions, and Miss Lyne came home. Back in this 
country she served as Woman's Missionary Union secretary in 
Alabama, and later in her own state, Kentucky. From the latter 
position she came to her work at the Training School. 

The formal opening exercises of the session provided the 
occasion for the second dedication. In a brief ceremony faculty 
and students accepted the building as God's gift and recog- 
nized their obligation to do better work in preparation and 
teaching. 
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On Founders’ Day, October 2, 1941, the formal dedication 
of the building took place with Mrs. Armstrong making the 
address on the subject, “Lighted to Lighten.” Greetings were 
brought by Mr. J. H. Anderson, chairman of the Seminary’s 
Board of Trustees; Dr. Charles E. Maddry, secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Board; Dr. T. L. Holcomb, secretary of the 
Sunday School Board; and Mrs. J. H. Anderson, former princi- 
pal of the School. Dr. Sampey led in the dedicatory prayer, 
and Dr. Carver led in the opening and closing prayers. 

With skill and understanding Mrs. Armstrong traced the 
rich heritage of the School from its very small beginning in 
1904 under the guidance of the Seminary and the loving 
ministry of Louisville women down to the present. She paid 
tribute to the founders and to Dr. Mullins. She expressed 
gratitude to Dr. Sampey and Dr. Carver for their loyal support 
and constructive help. In the climax of her stirring address, 
she said: 


Today it must be recognized that the signal blessings of God 
which have attended this entire project, the story of which reads 
like a modern miracle, carry an obligation of extraordinary weight. 
The administrators of this School, its faculty, its student body, its 
trustees and sustaining Woman's Missionary Union are summoned 
to a re-evaluation of its high purposes under God and to a recon- 
secration of self that its ideals may live and grow, its service be 
broadened to meet the tremendous appeal of world need. Today 
we are dedicating not alone a building. Its beauty of form and 
appointments, its adequacy to present needs would be but a mock- 
ery if the soul which it houses were not completely dedicated to 
God and to the ongoing of His Kingdom in the world.* 


This was a high hour in Mrs. Armstrong’s life. It was for this 
she had dreamed daringly, planned largely, worked untiringly 
since 1936. She loved Woman's Missionary Union as she loved 
her own life. She considered the School the Union’s most 
valuable asset. Now that she was certain its future was as- 
sured, she felt that the Union was thereby strengthened and its 
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missionary purpose multiplied, for “the best teaching in the 
best environment seemed to its sponsors the best provision 
for its continued service to a needy world.” ? 

In the evening a formal dinner brought the day to a close. 
The architects, contractor, faculty members and their wives, 
and the local members of the Board of Trustees and their 
husbands were the honored guests. The program, built on the 
theme “Dreamers of Dreams,” featured Mrs. J. B. Weather- 
spoon in a tribute to the women who, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Armstrong, had worked to make the new building possi- 
ble. In turn, Mrs. Armstrong paid tribute to the men whose 
“dreams grow holy put into action,” especially recognizing 
the architects and the contractor. 

Never was a building so completely dedicated as the new 
building of the Woman’s Missionary Union Training School. 
The annual meeting of the Board of trustees was held at the 
School in late February, 1942, and the fourth and final dedica- 
tion took place in the Heck Memorial Chapel on the evening 
of February 25. 

The program, presided over by Mrs. Armstrong, included 
addresses by Dr. Annie D. Denmark, president of Anderson 
College, and Miss Kathleen Mallory, executive secretary of 
Woman's Missionary Union. In the service of dedication re- 
sponses were made by Miss Nancy Cooper for the student 
body, Miss Littlejohn for the faculty, and Mrs. Ryland Knight 
for the Board of Trustees. The special music provided by Miss 
Edwards and the School’s chorus included the hymn, “We 
Would Be Building,” as well as the special dedication num- 
bers. Mrs. W. J. Cox led in the closing prayer. 

Mrs. Armstrong had announced at the dedication on Octo- 
ber 2 that every bill had been paid and the building, therefore, 
was being dedicated free of debt. The money borrowed from 
the Endowment and Enlargement Fund ($145,700) was now 
considered invested in the building at Preston and Broadway. 

The report of Mrs. W. J. Cox, treasurer of Woman's Mission- 
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ary Union, at the annual session of the Union in May, 1942, 
carried the following information: income for building from 
all sources $353,729.27; expenditures: the building, $301,143.28; 
grading, drives, terrace, landscaping, initial planting, $29,- 
026.15; surety bond, insurance, miscellaneous, $3,573.69; ar- 
chitects, $19,273.78; total, $353,016.85; cash balance building 
fund, $712.42. 


Getting Started in the New Day 


Mrs. Armstrong faced a keen disappointment in the plans 
for classes in the new location. The administration at the 
Seminary did not agree in 1941 for Training School students to 
return to Seminary classrooms. They could continue to attend 
seminars and elective courses where the enrolment was rela- 
tively small, as they had done for several years, but the corri- 
dors and large classrooms where Bible classes met were not 
planned for such a sudden influx of women students. Mrs. 
Armstrong, though disappointed, was not dismayed. She ac- 
cepted the ultimatum for the present with the confidence that 
the old relationship could be fully restored in time. 

The activities in the field work department had to be dras- 
tically curtailed because of the transportation problem, but 
even so, every student had some service project to which she 
reported at least once a week. The station wagon provided by 
the Alumnae Association and the School car took the students 
in groups for afternoon or evening field work assignments. 


Full Coeducation Again 


In 1942 Dr. Sampey retired as president of the Seminary but 
was retained on the faculty as president emeritus and lecturer 
in the Old Testament department. Dr. Ellis A. Fuller, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of Atlanta, Georgia, succeeded 
him. Mrs. Armstrong sought an interview with Dr. Fuller well 
in advance of the opening of the session. 

As a result of this and succeeding conferences, in which 
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Dr. Fuller and the Seminary faculty and Mrs. Armstrong and 
the Executive Committee of the School’s Board of Trustees 
participated, a satisfactory arrangement was worked out 
whereby Training School students were admitted again to all 
Seminary classes. In return, the combined remuneration, 
amounting to $8,430, which was being paid to Seminary pro- 
fessors for their teaching at the Training School, was turned 
over to the Seminary. This arrangement enabled the Seminary 
to give all of its professors an equitable raise in salary. 

The next year the annual contribution to the Seminary was 
raised to $15,000. The same amount was included in the 
School’s budget each year through the 1952-1953 session. 
Since that time Carver students enrol directly in the Seminary 
for such classes as fit into their schedule of studies, and the 
School pays the usual matriculation fees required of all Semi- 
nary students. This has proved to be a more equitable plan for 
both schools. 


The Pinch of War 


In addition to the major heartaches and sacrifices demanded 
by war, the School suffered many inconveniences that affected 
its life and work. There was the problem of gas and tire ration- 
ing. In order to stay within the limited allotment the field 
work had to be drastically reduced again. It was necessary to 
eliminate the churches and centers farthest removed from the 
campus and concentrate on the centers that were easily ac- 
cessible. 

Another problem, which added to the dietitian’s difficulties 
and affected the morale of the student body, was that of 
getting food in quantity, quality, and variety to provide well- 
balanced meals. 

As the war went on it became increasingly difficult to get 
and keep servants. The problem had started during the first 
year in the new location because of transportation difficulties. 
The nearest bus service was three or four blocks across the 
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back campus. The competition of war plant wages added to 
the problem, and often the result was no cooks. 

One of those days was a certain Monday when Miss Mitchell 
and Mrs. Judy, her assistant, with the help of some students, 
prepared and served breakfast, lunch, and dinner so smoothly 
and so promptly that the majority of the group did not know 
of the emergency in the kitchen. 

It so happened that on this particular evening the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra was giving a concert in Louisville, 
and most of the faculty and staff members had tickets. Miss 
Mitchell and Mrs. Judy, in spite of their long, hard day, were 
dressed and ready to go at the appointed time. They probably 
needed a change of atmosphere! 

The first number on the program was an exquisite composi- 
tion for strings. The applause was an ovation. The teacher next 
to Miss Mitchell turned to her to remark on the beauty of the 
music. Miss Mitchell agreed as she continued to applaud and 
turned to Mrs. Judy with a remark. Mrs. Judy nodded assent 
and murmured a few words without ever hesitating in her ap- 
plause. The teachers immediately behind them were convulsed 
with laughter. One of them leaned over and said to Miss 
Mitchell’s companion, “Did you hear what they were saying 
while they applauded? Miss Mitchell asked Mrs. Judy if she 
had to make more gravy, and Mrs. Judy said that was the 
reason she was late getting into the dining room for dinner!” 


The Passing Parade 


To be connected with an institution is to realize that its 
small world is a series of changes. Personalities emerge and 
make their contributions, then move on in the passing parade 
to give place to others. 

In 1943 two of the most beloved of Seminary and Training 
School professors, Dr. Sampey and Dr. Carver, retired from 
active service. Both of these distinguished teachers continued 
to lecture and supply in their respective departments as long 
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as their health permitted. It was always a memorable experi- 
ence to students when they could hear them either in class or in 
chapel. 

At the commencement luncheon for the fifty-six members of 
the graduating class of 1943 these honored professors and 
their wives, together with Dr. and Mrs. Fuller, were the special 
guests. 

Mrs. George J. Sutterlin, who had served on the faculty as 
speech teacher for twenty-four years, retired in 1942. Miss 
Anne Tennant, of Virginia, succeeded her. After two years 
Miss Tennant resigned to make her contribution to the war 
effort by taking up recreational work under the American Red 
Cross. Miss Miriam Robinson, of Georgia, succeeded Miss 
Tennant. She was one of the few graduates of the School 
equipped by training to do this important work. 

Miss Mary Ellen Wooten, of Georgia, was elected to the 
position of field work supervisor in 1944. In addition to this 
major responsibility, Miss Wooten taught the classes in social 
work and personal evangelism. Two years later she was ap- 
pointed by the Foreign Mission Board for educational work in 
Nigeria. 

After five years as teacher of missionary education Miss 
Mary Nelle Lyne resigned in 1946 to work with Chinese people 
in California under the Home Mission Board. Miss Virginia 
Wingo, young people's secretary in Louisiana, succeeded Miss 
Lyne. In 1949 Miss Wingo was appointed by the Foreign 
Mission Board to the Armstrong Memorial Training School in 
Rome, Italy. 

Miss Elaine Neeley was asked to take over the missionary 
education classes following Miss Wingo’s resignation. In 1952, 
when there was an acute need for a financial secretary at the 
School, Miss Neeley was asked to shift to that position. Being 
capable in more than one field has its drawbacks! 

While a graduate student and until her appointment by the 
Foreign Mission Board, Miss Martha Hairston, of Arkansas, 
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was instructor in social work courses and director of field work. 
When she went to Brazil in 1951, Miss Kathryn Bigham, 
who had served as a missionary in Shanghai for one term, was 
secured to direct field work and develop a department of 
church social work. Since she could not continue her work in 
China, it seemed providential that she could use her advanced 
social work training and her missionary experience in helping 
to prepare students for missionary service at home and abroad. 

The year 1948 marked the retirement of Miss Mary Mitchell, 
who had served the School with unusual devotion for nineteen 
years. Miss Claudia Edwards in a tribute to her expressed the 
sentiments of all her co-workers: 


As she went about her heavy duties, she always maintained that 
calmness and patience so characteristic of her. . . . To those of us 
who watched Miss Mitchell go through the war years, she is one of 
the wonders of the world. There was the constant problem of food 
and household supplies; there was the ever present permit from and 
report to the ration board; there was the daily fear of losing serv- 
ants—a fear which materialized innumerable times. . .. We are 


happy to see her go to sunny California where she can live a quiet 
life. But will she? I doubt it! * 


How fortunate the School has been to have had two such 
capable and loyal Kentucky women as Miss Warren and 
Miss Mitchell in its food and housekeeping departments for 
thirty-three of its fifty years. On the honor roll of those who 
have served with distinction in difficult positions, their names 
lead all the rest. 

The year 1948 also marked the retirement of Miss Kathleen 
Mallory as executive secretary of Woman’s Missionary Union. 
She had been elected to this office in 1912 when the School 
was suffering from growing pains, and through all the years of 
its development she had served its cause with devotion as a 
member of its Board of Trustees. 

Miss Alma Hunt, of Virginia, succeeded Miss Mallory not 
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only in service to the Union but also to the Training School, 
the child of the Union. Her interest in its work has endeared 
her to the faculty, staff, and students alike. 

This year, 1948, that brought so many changes to the School, 
also marked the passing of a title, that of principal. After much 
discussion over a long period of time, the Board of Trustees 
finally voted to call the head of the School its president. 


The Death of Mrs. Armstrong 


Death came suddenly to Mrs. F. W. Armstrong on May 13, 
1945. She loved life and crowded it with worthy service. She 
was busy until two days before her death. She would not have 
spent her last days differently. Enforced inactivity would have 
been difficult for her. 

Mrs. Armstrong was president of Woman's Missionary Union 
from 1933 until her death. By virtue of that office she was 
chairman of the Woman’s Missionary Union Training School's 
Board of Trustees. No other president had ever taken such an 
active part in the School's life. She considered it the most 
valuable possession of the Union and tried to guide it into 
channels of greatest service to the Union and to the cause of 
missions. It was said of her that “the erection of the Woman’s 
Missionary Union Training School, Louisville, Ky., stands as a 
monument in brick and stone, testifying to her vision, efficiency 
and tireless devotion to the cause of missions.” * 

Mrs. Armstrong also was a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Southern Baptist Convention from 1927 until her 
death in 1945. One of her last services to the Training School 
was through her work on that committee securing a full 1 per 
cent of the Cooperative Program funds for the School, begin- 
ning in 1945. Prior to that year the allotment had been only 
845 of 1 per cent. 

Her last visit to the School was late in March, when she at- 
tended the Executive Committee meeting of the Board of 
Trustees. Miss Mallory in writing of that meeting said: 
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There she wisely guided in many decisions, among them being 
the purpose to ask Woman’s Missionary Union to help largely in 
securing the $100,000.00 sorely needed by the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in providing at least six new classrooms.° 


Shortly after the present building was completed in 1941, 
the Board of Trustees named the beautiful terrace on the north 
side of the building the “Armstrong Terrace” in honor of 
Mrs. Armstrong's leadership in raising the money for the am- 
bitious project of moving the School to its new location. 


The New WMU President 


Because of war restrictions on travel there was no annual 
meeting of Woman’s Missionary Union in 1945. The Woman's 
Missionary Union Executive Committee in this emergency had 
the responsibility of meeting to elect a president. The commit- 
tee met in Birmingham in July and elected Mrs. George R. 
Martin, who had served as the president of the Woman's Mis- 
sionary Union of Virginia and vice-president of the Southern 
Union for seventeen years. She came into the new responsibil- 
ity, therefore, with understanding of its purposes and problems. 

From her first official visit to the School as chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, the faculty and staff found in Mrs. Martin 
a warm, sympathetic friend. The members of the Board were 
likewise delighted to find this first lady of the Union not only 
an expert and gracious presiding officer but also a very charm- 
ing and human person to know. 


Contribution to Seminary Classroom Building 


While Mrs. Armstrong was attending the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting of the Board of Trustees in March shortly be- 
fore her death, the president of the Seminary discussed with 
her the possibility of getting help from Woman's Missionary 
Union for the new classroom wing to be added to Norton Hall. 
Because Mrs. Armstrong felt so deeply that the Training 
School’s future depended on its continued close co-operation 
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with the Seminary, she was most sympathetic and agreed 
to bring the matter before the Woman’s Missionary Union 
Executive Committee at its next meeting. 

In order to get the matter immediately into the thinking of 
as many members of the Executive Committee as possible, she 
sent a message to the local members of the committee as they 
met early in April. She told of her recent visit to Louisville 
and of Dr. Fuller’s request for help in building the new class- 
room wing at the Seminary. She then presented two recom- 
mendations from the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees “that Woman's Missionary Union undertake to pro- 
vide $50,000 of the estimated $100,000 needed; that the re- 
ceipts accruing to the School from the proposed April Cen- 
tennial Thank Offering be applied toward this objective.” ° 

The minutes of the Woman's Missionary Union Executive 
Committee record that final action on the first of the two rec- 
ommendations had to be taken by the full Woman’s Missionary 
Union Executive Committee. Since the second recommenda- 
tion called for immediate action, it was moved and carried 
“that any amount accruing to the Woman's Missionary Union 
Training School from the Centennial Thank Offering in April 
be applied toward this $50,000 goal.” * 

As a matter of unfinished business it was necessary to bring 
to the Woman's Missionary Union Executive Committee at its 
special meeting in July the request for the $50,000, and it was 
discussed from every angle. There were problems that Mrs. 
Armstrong apparently had not anticipated when she sent 
the recommendation to Birmingham in April. By this time there 
were two other seminaries in the Convention. The friends of 
these institutions made it very clear that Woman’s Missionary 
Union could not aid in a building campaign for Southern 
Seminary without giving similar help to the other two. Finally, 
a solution to the difficult problem was reached by taking 
$50,000 from the Training School's reserve funds for the Semi- 
narys building project. 
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Statistics and Standards 


Beginning in 1943 the enrolment made a decided comeback. 
Recovering from the first shock of war and free from the debts 
that had shackled the denomination for several years, the 
mission boards began expanding their work. At the same time, 
other avenues of service were opened. The trend upward con- 
tinued until 1947 when 185 boarding students were crowded 
into the dormitory. In 1948 there were seventy-eight members 
of the graduating class, the largest in the School’s history. 

As the enrolment increased the faculty and Board of Trustees 
were led to take another forward step in the entrance require- 
ments. After 1945 no students with less than two years of 
college work were admitted except as special students. 

Recognizing the maturity needed in missionary appointees 
and leadership in Christian service at home, a further step was 
taken that year by giving preference to applicants who had, in 
addition to four years in college, at least one year of experience 
in some kind of work. 

The missionary emphasis and opportunities were again stir- 
ring students with old-time missionary zeal. The Training 
School has usually led the seminaries in percentage of former 
students serving with the Foreign Mission Board. In 1946 at 
the April meeting of the Board, sixteen of the forty-four mis- 
sionaries appointed were products of the Training School. 

In 1947 when the fortieth anniversary of the School was 
being observed without fanfare, it was found that 280 of the 
three thousand students who had enrolled had gone as foreign 
missionaries. Accurate records had not been kept on those 
going into home mission work. 

In 1949, when a study was made of the graduates for the 
period 1948-1947, it was found that 32 per cent had gone 
into mission work, 7 per cent into Woman's Missionary Union 
work, 35 per cent into church work, 12 per cent into student 
work, 8 per cent into weekday religious education, 6 per cent 
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into college teaching, 5 per cent into Sunday school and Train- 
ing Union work, and 20 per cent to public school teaching and 
business positions. Since many of the graduates had held more 
than one position during the period, the total number of posi- 
tions was larger than the number of persons polled. 

Another check made in 1948 gave reason for pride in the 
School's part in the foreign missionary enterprise. The Mission- 
ary Album carried a list of 645 missionaries in active service, 
29 per cent of whom were alumnae of the Training School. To 
get a true picture of that percentage, one has but to compare 
enrolment of the three seminaries with that of the Training 
School for that year, which was probably typical of the trend 
through the years, 2567 against 204. In other words, the 
School enrolled only 7 per cent of the total number of students 
in the four schools. To have trained 29 per cent of the active 
missionaries, therefore, was no mean accomplishment. 


Imagine That! 


One day during this period the principal went into the 
office and found a very puzzled student on duty at the desk. 
She had just received a call from some unknown lady who 
wanted to know if the School required the students to go out 
on the campus to pray! The unknown lady must have guessed 
that the student was dumbfounded at her question, so she 
hastened to explain that she had just driven by and had 
seen a student kneeling as if in prayer on the campus. The 
woman continued, “I thought it was sweet to see the girl 
praying, but I Mai wanted to know whether the School re- 
quired it!” 

The office girl told her that she didn’t know what the girl 
was doing out on the front campus, but whatever it was, the 
School did not require it! 

Later the mystery was solved when someone thought of 
Johnni Johnson, whose hobby was photography. She had been 


on the campus that morning and had taken several shots from 
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a kneeling position! That unknown lady, however, probably 
still thinks there is something queer about that School! 


A New Good Will Center 


The Good Will Center Committee, with Mrs. E. M. Nuckols 
as chairman, had been carefully studying the underprivileged 
sections of Louisville for several years. In March, 1950, at the 
annual meeting of the Board of Trustees the committee recom- 
mended the purchase of property in the western part of the 
city. The century-old, well-preserved house was repaired and 
made ready for the opening in the fall. Miss Edith Vaughn, of 
Virginia, was secured as director. After two years she yielded 
to the pull of foreign missions and was appointed to direct a 
good will center in Brazil. 

Miss Virginia Burke, of Georgia, succeeded Miss Vaughn as 
director of the Center. Talented in the field of art, she also 
teaches a popular course in arts and crafts at the School. The 
Good Will Center has had remarkable growth under her di- 


rection. 


Organ Installed 


At the homecoming in 1941 the Alumnae Association voted 
to install an organ in the chapel and made the initial contribu- 
tion at that time. The fund grew slowly but steadily through 
the years. In 1948 the Executive Committee of the Association 
was authorized to proceed with definite plans for the purchase 
and installation. 

In conference with Mr. Donald Winters and Mr. Kenneth 
Pool of the Seminary School of Music a contact was made with 
an unusual builder of organs, Mr. Walter Holtkamp, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. His method of installation, a return to the early 
European plan, solved the problem of space. Following many 
conferences the contract was given to Mr. Holtkamp in Janu- 
ary, 1950. 

In June, 1951, the organ was installed. Miss Claudia Ed- 
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wards, music teacher at the School at that time, said, “For 
$9,580 one seldom, if ever, hears so much organ with such 
satisfying tone.” 


A New President for a New Era 


After thirty years with the Training School Miss Littlejohn 
retired in 1951. Her work with the School had begun in 1921 
when the student body had outgrown former provisions for 
teaching and guidance in field work. It had been a significant 
milestone in the progress of the School when the decision was 
made to secure a director for the Practical Missions Depart- 
ment. No work is more important in a professional school for 
leadership training, both secular and religious, than the pro- 
gram of supervised field work. 

Realizing her need of more training in this field, the new 
director began spending her vacations in study in universities 
where there was opportunity for observing all types of settle- 
ment work, Hull House in Chicago, Henry Street Settlement in 
New York, and many smaller church settlements and Christian 
centers in Boston, New York, and Chicago. 

Although Providence intervened within a few years and the 
direction of her service was changed, this special preparation 
could still be used in the total program of the School. 

During thirty years of the School’s forty-four she had been 
connected with it, including two years of rewarding service 
with Mrs. McLure, two years as acting principal following 
Mrs. McLure’s retirement, five years of happy association with 
Mrs. Janie Cree Bose, and finally, principal and president 
from 1930 to 1951. 

The Board of Trustees, sensing the direction that the School 
should take in the future, elected Miss Emily K. Landsdell, of 
Georgia, as the fourth head of the institution. She had many 
qualifications that fitted her admirably for this strategic posi- 
tion. She belonged to a family of religious and educational 
leaders. Her father, a graduate of the Seminary, had been 
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connected with educational institutions through most of his 
life. Her mother, as a student wife, had attended Seminary 
classes before there was a school for women. In fact, she was 
one of those pioneer women who were admitted officially in 
1903 to Seminary classes and allowed to take the examinations 
along with the men. She had been the first woman to take the 
examination in comparative religions and missions. Dr. Carver 
announced to the class that she had made the highest grade. 

Miss Lansdell’s educational preparation included a B.A. de- 
gree from Coker College, an M.A. degree in English from Duke 
University, and an M.A. in Oriental languages from Yale Uni- 
versity. Prior to her appointment by the Foreign Mission 
Board she had studied part of a year in the Training School, 
then had gone to the University of California and Yale Uni- 
versity for specific preparation for work in China. With splen- 
did preparation in the best American universities and experi- 
ence in teaching in Georgia high schools and Campbell College 
in North Carolina, Miss Lansdell was appointed to the Uni- 
versity of Shanghai, where she taught for three years before 
conditions forced her to return to this country. 

It would seem that this young woman, with her excellent 
preparation for missionary service and her actual participa- 
tion in it, her personal dedication to missions and her progres- 
sive ideas as to the preparation needed, had “come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this.” 

At the opening of the session in Spetember, 1951, Miss 
Lansdell’s inauguration was a happy event for the School. 
Mrs. George R. Martin, president of Woman’s Missionary Un- 
ion and chairman of the Board of Trustees, presided. Dr. W. O. 
Carver, the chief counselor and friend of the School from its 
earliest days, was there to lead in prayer. Dr. G. S. Dobbins, 
acting president of the Seminary, and Dr. Duke K. McCall, 
president-elect of the Seminary, brought greetings from the 
Southern Baptist Seminary. Miss Claudia Edwards spoke for 
the faculty and Miss Mary Pat Kent for the student body. 
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Dr. M. Theron Rankin, executive secretary of the Foreign 
Mission Board, introduced Miss Lansdell. He had known her 
as a student, as a teacher, as an appointee, and, finally, as a 
missionary. 

In her excellent address Miss Lansdell justified the faith that 
had brought her to the School for a new era of service. She 
revealed a sympathetic understanding of the School's history 
and its contribution in many areas of denominational work. At 
the same time, she made a clear evaluation of the trend for the 
future. Keen observers realized with a thrill that under her 
leadership the School was now facing a new venture in its ef- 
fort to fulfil its original missionary purpose. That purpose, 
envisioned in 1900 by Dr. Simmons, could now be worked out 
with intelligence and understanding as the School entered 
upon a new half century of adventure in missionary training. 

A favorite hymn at the School in the early years was “God 
Is Working His Purpose Out.” Those responsible for the School 
have not always clearly sensed the direction that it should 
take when a choice must be made, but they have been confi- 
dent always that God is working his purpose out in and 
through this institution that has had so many evidences of 
divine guidance and blessing. 
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7 
Unfinished Business 


Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 
Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 
GEORGE SANTAYANA * 


THE FIRST PROBLEM to which Miss Lansdell and her faculty 
gave serious attention was the direction that the School should 
take in the immediate future. This was no new problem. For 
at least two years it had been discussed many times by the 
Training School faculty. It had been considered in a joint 
meeting of the Training School faculty and the heads of de- 
partments at the Seminary. It had been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Board of Trustees of the School in February, 1951. 
From that day forward both the faculty and the Board were 
compelled to give this matter their major consideration. 


The Purpose Redefined 


Such a problem arose because of the desire and need on the 
part of the Seminary to develop its department of religious 
education into a school for the training of both men and 
women for the educational field. Due to the growth of the 
denomination and the consequent development of the program 
for the local church, there was the demand for educational 
directors. In order to meet professional standards, the de- 
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partment must be developed into a school with an adequate 
curriculum. 

This situation posed a problem for both schools, for they 
had worked together in fine co-operation to prepare women for 
church work on the local level, particularly in those periods 
when there were few opportunities for direct mission work 
open to women. Dr. Weatherspoon expressed the concern of 
the Seminary in his Founders’ Day address in October, 1956: 


This Seminary held back for years and years. It determined that 
there must be no competition between the Training School and the 
seminary. But the day came when both the seminary and the Train- 
ing School realized that the seminary must have for both men and 
women a school of religious education. The day came, therefore, 
through the inevitable pressure of denominational growth and the 
expansion of functions, when the question arose concerning the fu- 
ture of the Training School.’ 


The Training School administration was likewise deeply 
concerned over this unforeseen development. As the problem 
was studied, three solutions appeared to be possible. First of 
all, the School could be merged with the Seminary and be- 
come the school of religious education. As this possibility was 
considered, it did not seem to offer the best solution. Would 
Woman's Missionary Union be justified in going into the busi- 
ness of maintaining a school of religious education for one 
seminary? Would it be morally acceptable to divert the mis- 
sionary investment of fifty years out of the channel of direct 
missions? 

Another course was open. Woman’s Missionary Union could 
consider its work completed in this area of training for mis- 
sions, close the doors of the School, sell the property, and re- 
direct the investment to mission causes that would be accept- 
able both legally and morally. 

As the knotty problem was studied, a third way out sug- 
gested itself. After all, in the light of its original purpose, was 
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the work of the School completed? Again Dr. Weatherspoon 
clarified the issue as he put into words the deep convictions 
that had motivated the decisions about the future of the 
School. In the address quoted above he said: 


Then someone began to ask questions—questions about what the 
function of the Training School was in the first place. It was to 
supply something that wasn’t being done, something that was nec- 
essary, something big enough to challenge the people of the south 
to a new venture. 

And in the light of that purpose people began to make answer 
as they surveyed our whole Christian education program as a Con- 
vention. . . . somebody called attention to the fact that we are in 
a new day of missionary advance. . . . today we have more than 
a thousand home missionaries. And the Foreign Board is thinking 
in terms of an early 1,750 and then as many as 2,000. That is to say, 
the missionary work of the Southern Baptist Convention is on the 
march. 

- Into new fields, with new functions, with a new vision of the de- 
mands upon the men and women who go.* 


And so by 1952 conclusions had been reached by both the 
Seminary and the Training School. The Seminary announced 
that the School of Religious Education would be opened in the 
fall of 1953, pending final approval of the plan by the Seminary 
Board of Trustees. 

Recognizing the fact that the School’s purpose and function 
had been undergoing changes and adjustments all through 
the years in the light of world needs and opportunities, the 
administration of the Training School accepted this challenge 
to its resourcefulness. Its work in the beginning had been pio- 
neer work in the field of missionary training. Why not pioneer 
again in a field not yet entered by the denomination. The way 
could again be opened by women. 

Two areas were still untouched by any Southern Baptist 
school or seminary—advanced and specialized training for the 
foreign missionary and a social work program for training for 
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home missions with special emphasis on city missions, good 
will centers, children’s homes, and homes for the aged. 


A New Direction 


All through the fall and winter of her first year Miss Lansdell 
and her faculty studied these undeveloped areas of missionary 
preparation and visualized a school of missions and Christian 
social work. The seminaries were giving basic courses in mis- 
sions, but after all, these schools were designed to train men 
for a pastoral ministry, and that in itself is a large order in the 
light of the needs of the modern church. 

When the Board of Trustees met in Louisville in February, 
1952, Miss Lansdell brought the faculty findings to this group 
for consideration. On this matter, and on every proposed de- 
velopment until his death, Dr. Carver’s guidance was also 
sought. The Board carefully weighed the implications of such 
a step and came to the conclusion that the time was ripe for 
the establishing of a school of missions and Christian social 
work. 

In the light of the great missionary advance, the need was 
apparent. If the women of fifty years ago, with their limited 
resources, could venture on faith to initiate a school of missions, 
surely the women of today with their rich resources could take 
their venture of faith and build on the priceless heritage some- 
thing worthy of today’s opportunities. 

Accordingly, the Board of Trustees formulated recommen- 
dations which were presented to Woman's Missionary Union 
at the annual meeting in Miami in May, 1952. These recom- 
mendations, adopted by the body, turned the School defi- 
nitely in a new direction, in which the major emphasis would 
be on missions and church social work. To bolster this pioneer 
program, a larger appropriation would be needed from the 
Cooperative Program, which in turn would provide for addi- 
tions to the faculty and other needed developments in the 
program of advance. 
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A New Name 


One of the intriguing plans in the historic 1952 meeting of 
the Board of Trustees committed the body to change the name 
of the School. This was not a new idea. It had been suggested 
as early as 1924. From time to time it had been discussed in 
the years that followed. 

It had been evident for a long time that the title “Training 
School” was outmoded for a school of this type. It had come 
into use in the field of social work as a name for the old style 
reformatory. It had also been adopted by the local church as 
a designation for the church-wide program for training teach- 
ers. A new name was long overdue, but time and again in the 
recurring discussion no suggestion had ever caught the imag- 
ination of the group. This time it was different. There was 
nothing vacillating in the decision of the Board in 1952. The 
name was to be changed. Everybody would be given a chance 
to make suggestions. The choice of a new name would be made 
in 1953. 

Mrs. Martin, in her role as chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, knew that this would be an epoch-making meeting. Guid- 
ance and inspiration must be sought for the far-reaching steps 
to be taken in a new direction. The needed help was close 
at hand in the person of Dr. W. O. Carver, the great missionary 
statesman and the School’s most valuable friend. To sound 
the keynote of this meeting, therefore, Dr. Carver was asked 
to speak at a convocation of the trustees, faculty, and student 
body. In reporting this address, Miss Mary J. Augenstein said, 
“With vigor, enthusiasm and the scholarly perception that has 
characterized his life and work, he envisioned a program of 
preparation that would be needed for the world mission task 
fifty years hence. He suggested as a name for the institution 
providing such training, “The School of World Christianity.’ ” * 

The keynote had been sounded. World missions—a world 
outlook—world Christianity—preparation of missionaries com- 
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mensurate with the tremendous undertaking—the original 
purpose had been clarified, magnified, and glorified! 

Inspired, humbled, and stimulated, the Board went into two 
days of strenuous conference. The last session came, with the 
decision as to the name still to be made. The chairman called 
for suggestions. There must have been a moment of silence, 
then someone (the records do not name the person) suggested 
“Carver School of Missions and Social Work.” That idea kin- 
dled the imagination as nothing else had! In the sequence of 
events God’s time was now ripe for a new emphasis on an old 
purpose, and a new name, this name, would leave no doubt as 
to the direction in which the School was going. 

When Mrs. Carver learned that the Alumni Association 
planned to present a portrait of Dr. Carver to the School, she 
did a most generous thing in offering to give the portrait 
painted in 1938. At the opening convocation in September, 
1953, the portrait was presented, with the two sons living in 
Louisville, Professor George Carver and W. O. Carver, Jr., 
participating, and Mrs. Carver making the presentation speech. 
Her delightful brand of humor sparkled through the speech. 
At the same time, her mastery of pathos, so sincere and un- 
studied, brought a quick tear and a catch in the throat. 

Today as the visitor enters the lobby of the building he sees 
on the right wall facing the door the portrait of Mrs. McLure 
and on the left that of Dr. Carver, the two personalities who 
have without question made the most lasting contributions to 
the School. 


Faith's Blueprint 


When Dr. Carver delivered his challenging address in Feb- 
ruary, 1958, at the special convocation called by Mrs. Martin 
in connection with the meeting of the Board of Trustees, he 
outlined a curriculum for his idea of a school of world Chris- 
tianity that could serve as a pattern for years to come. 

After Woman’s Missionary Union approved the program of 
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advance outlined by the Board of Trustees, Miss Lansdell and 
the Executive Committee of the Board promptly began to work 
out the details. In line with Dr. Carver's forward-looking sug- 
gestions, expanding the curriculum by enlarging the faculty 
was the first step on their schedule. Within the year Dr. Hugh 
A. Brimm was named professor of sociology and human rela- 
tions and Mr. George A. Carver, professor of missions. 

The policy of securing a missionary every year as a visiting 
professor in the Department of Missions was adopted. The 
following men have served on the faculty under this policy: 
Dr. Maxfield Garrott, of Japan, in 1952-1953; Dr. Lavell Seats, 
of Nigeria, in 1953-1954; Dr. John Allen Moore, of Yugoslavia, 
in 1954-1955; Dr. A. R. Crabtree, of Brazil, in 1955-1956; and 
Dr. J. Glenn Morris, of Thailand, in 1956-1957. 

In the field of social work similar developments have been 
taking place. Several part-time teachers, whose courses have 
greatly enriched the curriculum, have been added to the fac- 
ulty. 

In addition to the expanding curriculum in Carver School, 
students still have access to any classes in the Seminary schools 
of theology, music, and religious education. 

As the faculty has grown in these new directions, there have 
been the inevitable losses that come to any institution as work- 
ers feel led to go into other fields of service. Such a loss came 
in the resignation of Miss Claudia Edwards in 1954 to give 
her full time to her major interest, teaching public school music. 

Miss Edwards has many interests, and she has had the op- 
portunity to explore them all during the twenty-seven years 
she was on the faculty of the School. In a small school it is 
difficult for a staff or faculty member to confine himself to one 
job. There is usually a combination of two related or even two 
totally different avenues of service. For some this is interesting, 
for others very difficult. Whether easy or difficult for her, Miss 
Edwards has had many combinations, but music was always 
one of them. At different periods during her years at the School 
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she combined with music work at the Good Will Center, su- 
pervision of field work, and finally, the office of alumnae sec- 
retary. 

Miss Miriam Robinson said of Miss Edwards: 


Perhaps her greatest contribution to the School was her consistent 
friendliness to faculty, students, and servants equally . . . Her love 
for people and keen insight into their needs were quickly translated 
into very practical action. . . . She always had time for people: to 
run an errand for the dietitian, to listen to the little daughter of a 
Seminary student play her first piano piece, to teach music to a little 
Chinese girl in the city, to talk to students in the hall, to show vis- 
itors over the building, . . . to help students with a special pro- 
gram.” 


In 1955 Miss Robinson resigned to go back into Woman’s 
Missionary Union work as executive secretary in North Caro- 
lina, Her major work in the School since 1944 had been teach- 
ing speech and dramatics. She combined with that work as- 
sistance in supervising field work and during her last year, 
some teaching in missionary education. Her charm as a person, 
her ability as a teacher, and her example as a radiant Christian 
made her a favorite among her students. 

An enlarged faculty called for more classroom and office 
space and a larger library. After studying the School's capital 
needs, the Southern Baptist Convention voted to give $320,000 
for an addition to the present building to house the library 
and the needed classrooms and offices. Further expansion was 
made possible by the purchase of the fourteen-room colonial 
residence next door to the campus. 

In 1952 the trustees voted to admit students without regard 
to race or nationality. The first Nigerian student, Mrs. Adeola 
Adegbite, enrolled for the 1952-1953 session while her husband 
was studying at the Seminary. 

In 1952 the Board also voted to admit men to the classes, 
though the School was not prepared to house them. This sit- 
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uation, coupled with the aversion of the average man to en- 
rolling in an institution managed by women, has deterred men 
from taking advantage of the opportunities offered at Carver. 
A few have enrolled, however, and two have been graduated 
by the School. Louis Stone, of Oklahoma, received the M.R.E. 
degree in 1955, and Rufus H. Fisher, of South Carolina, the 
same degree in 1956. Both men were interested in children’s 
homes. Mr. Stone is on the staff of the Missouri Baptist Chil- 
dren’s Home and Mr. Fisher of Connie Maxwell Children’s 
Home in South Carolina. 

No point in the program of advance projected in 1952 has 
been neglected. The faculty and the Board of Trustees have 
been working on the plan, step by step, and they have reason 
to be gratified because of the progress made. 


The Death of Dr. Carver 


With the death of Dr. Carver on May 24, 1954, the last 
link with the early days of the School was broken. He had been 
a student in the Seminary in 1891-1893 and again in 1895-1896. 
He had made a brilliant record, earning the Th.M. and Th.D. 
degrees in three and a half years. Recognizing his promise as 
a teacher, the faculty asked him to stay on at the Seminary as 
instructor in New Testament and homiletics. In 1898 he was 
elected by the Board of Trustees as assistant professor. 

With his keen mind and devoted missionary spirit, he was 
always thinking ahead of his contemporaries. In a rearrange- 
ment of courses at the Seminary in 1899 he pioneered in the 
field of theological education by introducing a course in com- 
parative religion and missions. At that time there was only one 
other school, the University of Halle in Germany, which had 
such a course. 

As a student in the Seminary he observed the women who 
came to classes with their husbands. As a teacher he gave 
them sympathetic attention and encouraged them to feel that 
they were welcome. As the occasional unmarried woman shyly 
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drifted into the classes, he was even more concerned about 
her. Some of them had written to him for advice about coming 
to the Seminary, sensing somehow before they knew him that 
he would have a personal interest in them and their desire for 
training. 

He was there at the turn of the century when Dr. Simmons 
went to Louisville to discuss with the faculty the idea of start- 
ing a training school for women. That idea found a ready 
response in Dr. Carver's heart. 

When the faculty planned the special course in practical 
missions for women students, it was natural that they should 
turn to Dr. Carver to teach it. They knew his interest in mis- 
sions and had observed that he was never too busy to give his 
attention to these struggling young women. Occasionally when 
they ran into financial difficulties, he made it possible for 
them to continue their studies. 

In the providence of God, it was he who noticed the four, 
known as the “Big Four,” in 1904. Concerned about their living 
arrangements, he conferred with Miss Broadus, who set in mo- 
tion the movement that provided a home for them. 

In 1907 when the little school was adopted by Woman’s 
Missionary Union, he was asked to be a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee, and through the years until his death he 
continued to serve the School in that official capacity. Through 
the difficult early years, through changes of administration, 
through reverses and advance, he was always there, the 
School’s best friend and most trusted counselor. 

With humility and gratitude, faculty, students, and friends 
who had gathered in Heck Memorial Chapel on Founders’ 
Day in 1948 heard him conclude his great address with these 
words: “May I be excused for saying in a final word that I 
account the privilege of having been associated in some meas- 
ure with the beginnings and the continuance of this School 
through nearly half a century one of the highest honors God 
has given me in his great grace.” 
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The Death of Miss Mallory 


Another beloved friend of the School, Miss Kathleen Mal- 
lory, passed from the earthly stage of action shortly after Dr. 
Carver’s death. Following an illness of several months, she 
died June 17, 1954, in Selma, Alabama, the city that she called 
home. She loved Woman’s Missionary Union because it was a 
channel for service to world missions, beginning with her own 
personal witnessing and extending to the ends of the earth. 
She loved Carver School of Missions because it was a channel 
for missions through which she and every member of the Union 
could reach every area of missionary need. For thirty-six years 
she had been a member of the Board of Trustees, and no mem- 
ber ever served it more lovingly and loyally. Her annual visits 
to the School were stimulating experiences for faculty and 
students alike. Her attractive personality, her charm as a con- 
versationalist, her devotion to missions, and her singleness of 
purpose as a Christian left an indelible impression on everyone 
who was privileged to touch her life. 


Major Changes in 1956 


Mrs. George R. Martin chose to retire as the president of 
Woman’s Missionary Union in this momentous year. For eleven 
years in utter forgetfulness of personal interests she had 
“poured out the resources and vitality of body, mind, and 
heart” in the interest of the worldwide work of the Union. One 
of these interests had been Carver School of Missions and 
Social Work. As chairman of its Board of Trustees she was 
called on to guide the Board through the School’s major tran- 
sition period. 

Through these difficult years she endeared herself to the 
Board and faculty alike through her fair and considerate 
approach to every question. The meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees in early May of the last 
year of her administration gave Louisville friends an oppor- 
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tunity to honor Mrs. Martin at a dinner in the School dining 
room. During the dinner hour a group of students under the 
direction of Miss Elaine Neeley presented a program depicting 
significant events in Mrs. Martin's life. 

Mrs. R. L. Mathis, of Texas, succeeded Mrs. Martin as pres- 
ident of Woman's Missionary Union. Coming into her office 
as ex officio chairman of the Board of Trustees at this time of 
transition in the School’s life, it was fortunate that she was 
thoroughly conversant with recent developments and was con- 
cerned with helping guide the School into its new role as a 
distinctive graduate school in missions and social work. 

In line with the new program of advance, the first summer 
session of the School was launched in 1956. An interesting 
course of study was planned for missionaries under appoint- 
ment, those on furlough, church social workers, WMU leaders, 
and other denominational workers. Some outstanding visiting 
teachers joined the regular members of the Carver School 
faculty to make this first summer session a notable one. Mr. 
Richard Cortright, of World Literacy, Inc., of New York, and 
Mr. Robert Laubach, of the University of Syracuse, taught 
classes in literacy techniques, phonetics, and the teaching of 
English as a foreign language. 


Golden Anniversary Year 


The 1956-1957 session brought Carver School of Missions 
to its half-century milestone. Well in advance of this history- 
making year, plans were set in motion by Woman's Missionary 
Union to celebrate this fiftieth anniversary in a worthy way. 
Mrs. Martin appointed a large anniversary committee, made 
up of state WMU presidents, executive secretaries and youth 
secretaries, with Mrs. R. L. Mathis as chairman, to outline and 
project the program. 

A number of special programs were featured at the School 
during the year so that the students might share in the inspira- 
tion of the anniversary. The first of these programs was 
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Founders’ Day, observed on Monday, October 1, 1956, with 
Dr. J. B. Weatherspoon, professor of homiletics at the Seminary, 
as the speaker. He made a unique address on the subject, “The 
Adventures of a Purpose.” 

Monday, October 29, was dedicated to “Southern Baptists 
and World Missions.” The panel of speakers included Dr. 
Baker J. Cauthen, Dr. George W. Sadler, Dr. James W. Craw- 
ley, Mr. Elmer S. West, Jr., and Miss Edna Frances Dawkins, 
all from the Foreign Mission Board. 

Other special programs included “Training for World Chris- 
tian Service” on February 11, “Opportunities and Training for 
Church Social Work” on March 18, and a Young Woman's 
Auxiliary houseparty on April 19-21. 

An event of special interest to former students was home- 
coming, held in connection with the anniversary commence- 
ment, May 22-24, 1957. Louise Smith Boyd (Mrs. D. F.), 
alumni president, and her committee had prepared a schedule 
that kept even the most youthful going breathlessly from early 
morning until late at night. The program was well balanced 
between inspiration and fun, history and tradition, activity 
and reminiscence. 

The fiftieth anniversary service on Wednesday evening was 
the first and the most inspiring of the series of services. Mr. 
Gordon Flesher at the organ and the Carver choir, under the 
direction of Ruth Garcia McElrath (Mrs. H. T.), maintained 
the mood of worship throughout the service. The pageant, 
directed by Norma Jean Baker, reviewed the blessings of the 
past and called to a new dedication for the future. In the 
pageant the founders were vividly portrayed by Mrs. George 
R. Ferguson as Miss Eliza Broadus; Mrs. Heber Peacock as 
Mrs. S. E. Woody; Miss Rose Marlowe as Mrs. George B. 
Eager; Miss Mary Julia Augenstein as Miss Heck; and Miss 
Hannah Reynolds as Mrs. McLure. 

The “Fiftieth Anniversary Hymn” served as the introduction 
to the pageant. Mrs. W. O. Carver wrote the words for this 
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hymn especially for this occasion. The music was composed 
by Dr. Donald Packard, formerly on the faculty of the Semi- 
nary School of Church Music. 

The anniversary commencement on Thursday morning was 
a time of inspiration for the 1957 graduates, as Mrs. R. L. 
Mathis pointed out the major choices that they must make. It 
was a time of remembering for many former graduates and a 
time of gratitude for the unmeasured blessings that had come 
to them through the ministry of their Alma Mater. 

Following the commencement service former students and 
friends went to the Seelbach Hotel for a luncheon program 
and business meeting. Under the theme, “Through Golden 
Doors,” the speakers pointed to the golden yesterday as but 
an introduction to the beckoning future. Fun, good food, and 
fellowship were interspersed with the more serious moments 
of the occasion. 

On Thursday evening following a worship service led by 
Miss Miriam Robinson, a portrait of Miss Carrie U. Littlejohn 
was presented to the School by Miss Mary Northington on be- 
half of the Alumni Association. 

From the chapel the group went to the recreation room for 
a fun session led by Miss Georgie Fancher, Miss Dorothy 
Pryor, and Mrs. David F. Boyd. The closing event was a fun- 
filled breakfast hour in the dining room on Friday morning 
directed by Mrs. Agnes Durant Pylant. 

The climax of the anniversary year was the observance of the 
Semicentennial of Carver School at a luncheon in Medinah 
Temple in Chicago on May 28 during the 1957 annual meeting 
of Woman’s Missionary Union. Several hundred guests, includ- 
ing former students, denominational leaders, and friends of 
the School, gathered around the beautifully decorated tables 
to enjoy this memorable occasion. Mrs. George R. Martin, pre- 
siding at the luncheon program, presented Miss Littlejohn and 
Miss Lansdell, who spoke briefly, and Mrs. H. T. McElrath, 
who led the ensemble of the Carver School choir in the special 
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music. The main address was delivered by Dr. Paul Geren, 
executive vice-president of Baylor University, who formerly 
served with the State Department in the Middle East. 


A New Venture of Faith 


The new direction that was marked out for the School in 
1952 by the Board of Trustees called for major changes. It is 
possible that this group of women did not fully comprehend 
at that time how far-reaching these changes would be. They 
only knew that they were acting in accordance with what they 
believed to be God’s leading. In taking one step they found 
light for the next one. 

In January, 1952, President Emily Lansdell said in her report 
to the Executive Board of Woman's Missionary Union that it 
was her conviction that the proposed venture at the School 
would need the backing of the entire Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

In February, 1953, Dr. Carver said in his historic address at 
a special convocation at the School: 


The Woman’s Missionary Union Training School . . . can serve 
as the initiating and organizing center for a new venture in this 
field of higher education for leadership in the new demands of a 
new age. 

. . . Such a school cannot meet the need as a school for women 
alone, or even primarily. The entire Convention, in all its agencies, 
needs such a school. Men and women leaders are already needed and 
will be needed in increasing numbers. Meeting such a need will 
require the sympathy, the thought, the direction, and the support 
of the entire constituency of the Southern Baptist Convention.® 


In line with the program of advance planned by the Board 
of Trustees in February, 1952, the request was presented to 
the Finance Committee of the Executive Committee of the 
Southern Baptist Convention in December of that year for 
11% per cent of the distributable funds in the Cooperative 
Program for the operating budget of Carver School. The request 
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was denied because the School was not an agency of the 
Convention, Since it was evident by this time that the whole 
situation needed clarification, a committee was appointed by 
the Executive Committee of the Convention to study the re- 
lationship of the School to the Southern Baptist Convention. 

This committee, of which Dr. W. Douglas Hudgins was 
chairman, met in Louisville early in 1953 to begin its study. 
The following May the Southern Baptist Convention appointed 
a committee to study the total program of theological, religious, 
and missionary education of the denomination. In its study 
this committee gave much attention to Carver School and its 
relationship to the Convention. The committee met again and 
again and conferred often with WMU leaders and Miss Lans- 
dell. 

In 1955 the Convention instructed this committee to study 
in particular the financial relationship of Carver School to the 
Convention and make recommendations concerning future re- 
lationships. A subcommittee, with Dr. Herschel Hobbs as 
chairman, was appointed to make this study. As the committee 
continued its work, they requested that representatives from 
Woman’s Missionary Union join them in formulating the rec- 
ommendations to be presented to the Convention in 1956. Mrs. 
George R. Martin appointed Miss Alma Hunt, executive sec- 
retary of the Union, Mrs. Horace Hammett from the Carver 
Board of Trustees, Dr. Olin Binkley from the Carver Advisory 
Committee, and President Emily Lansdell to serve with her 
on this joint committee. 

From this committee the recommendation concerning Carver 
School went to the larger committee on theological education, 
which in turn presented it to the Convention at the annual 
meeting in 1956. This recommendation as adopted by the Con- 
vention provided that Carver School of Missions would be ac- 
cepted as an institution of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
operating within the business and financial plan of the Con- 
vention, as soon as Woman’s Missionary Union changed its 
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by-laws so that the Carver School trustees could be elected by 
the Convention. 

The WMU Executive Board and the Carver School Board 
of Trustees explored from every angle the implications of this 
recommendation. Since 1952 each step in the new direction 
had been taken in prayer and faith. Now this major change 
appeared as the next step in faith’s blueprint. In confidence, 
therefore, the WMU Executive Board recommended to Wom- 
an’s Missionary Union that the support and control of Carver 
School of Missions and Social Work be transferred to the 
Southern Baptist Convention. The recommendation was 
adopted without discussion. 

The year that followed was a busy one for the Woman's 
Missionary Union committee as they worked with the Con- 
vention committee in planning the transfer so as to safeguard 
the investments and trust funds of Carver School. In this com- 
plicated business they had the best legal guidance. In accept- 
ing Mrs. Martin’s report on Monday, May 27, 1957, Woman's 
Missionary Union gave its full approval to the transfer of the 
School. 

On Wednesday, May 29, the Committee on Theological 
Education made its report to the Southern Baptist Convention. 
The major recommendation in that report was that the control, 
ownership, and maintenance of Carver School be transferred 
from Woman’s Missionary Union to the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. When the Convention adopted the recommendation, 
a new era began for this beloved institution. 

A Birmingham newspaper on August 14, 1956, featured the 
picture of the remains of a burned old mansion with nothing 
left except the stately columns and the substantial chimneys 
clearly silhouetted against the Alabama sky. Underneath the 
picture was the caption, “The end of a symbol.” The day be- 
fore, lightning had struck “Mount Ida,” and the beautiful old 
home, featured in many magazines as one of the show places 
of the South, had burned to the ground—*“Mount Ida,” the 
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birthplace of Maud Reynolds McLure, a symbol of the life 
and work of other days, and now “the end of a symbol.” But 
there is something left, something that separa of beauty, 
warmth, stability, and permanence. 

As Carver School of Missions and Social Work passed from 
the fostering care of Woman's Missionary Union to become 
one of the schools of higher learning supported by the Southern 
Baptist Convention, one could have been tempted to think, 
“This, too, is the end of a symbol.” On second thought, how- 
ever, there was the realization that as the beloved School goes 
under new sponsorship, it takes with it some things that cannot 
be destroyed: the beautiful memory of investments of per- 
sonality, priceless in its contribution, and of gifts, often sacri- 
ficial, that have built and maintained the School for half a 
century; the warmth of a blessed fellowship among its former 
students in service around the world; the stability of the con- 
tinued love and concern of the women who are, after all, a part 
of the Convention; and the permanence of its abiding mission- 
ary purpose. 
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Faculty and Staff 1907-1957 


Mrs. Maud Reynolds 
McLure 


Miss Emma Leachman 


Miss Julia Mclver 
Miss Lois Downer 
Miss Ellen Brown 
Miss Evelyn Gardner 
Miss Hallie Mosby 
Mrs. B. H. DeMent 
Mrs. Effie N. Amerine 
Dr. Julia Ingram 
Mrs. George B. Eager 


Miss Lucile Humphreys 
Miss Evie Wade 

Miss Nona Lee Dover 
Miss Ada Coombs 

Mrs. Katherine W. Dobbs 
Miss Anna Abbett 

Mrs. W. H. Tharpe 

Mrs. Lila T. Inman 

Miss Gertrude Tucker 
Miss Mary Mitchell 


Mrs, Lillie L. Albany 


Principal 


Applied Methods in City 
Missions 


Piano and Organ 
Elocution 
Domestic Science 
Piano and Organ 
Resident Nurse 
Mission Study 
Housekeeper 
Principles of Medicine 
Mission Study 
Financial Secretary 
Financial Sec. & Treas. 
WMU Course 
Piano and Organ 
Physical Director 
Elocution 
Resident Nurse 
Sight Singing 
Office Secretary 
Expression 
Housekeeper 
Piano 
Housekeeper 
House Director and 
Dietitian 
Music 
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1907-23 


1907-21 
1907-09 
1907-09 
1907-09 
1909-12 
1909-10 
1910-12 
1910-18 
1910-19 
1912-29 
1919-22 
1922-26 
1922-23 
1912-14 
1912-18 
1912-13 
1912-27 
1913-14 
1913-17 
1913-18 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1914-20 


1936-48 
1917-20 


HISTORY OF CARVER SCHOOL 


Miss Lizzie Graham 

Mrs. G. J. Sutterlin 

Miss Pearl Conner 

Miss Carrie U. Littlejohn 


Dr. Alice N. Pickett 
Dr. Annie S. Veech 
Miss Mary L. Warren 


Miss Ruby Quillin 
Miss Alice Johnson 


Miss Wilma Bucy 

Mrs. Janie Cree Bose 
Mrs. E. A. McDowell, Jr. 
Miss Helen Gibson 

Dr. C. L. McGinty 

Miss Latta Greer 

Miss Claudia Edwards 


Miss Hannah Reynolds 
Miss Eva Sanders 


Miss Velma Dillman 
Miss Elsie Ragsdale 
Miss Eva Brewer 
Miss Ruth Maness 
Miss Elizabeth Hale 


Miss Frances Curb 


Office Secretary 

Public Speaking 

Office Secretary 

Director of Practical 
Missions 

Acting Principal 

Associate Principal 

Principal and President 

Principles of Medicine 

Principles of Medicine 

House Director and 
Dietitian 

Asst. Director Good Will 
Center 


Asst. Director Good Will 
Center 


W. M. U. Course 
Principal 

Music 

Asst. House Director 
Bible 

Treasurer 


Music and Good Will 
Center 

Music and Director of 
Field Work 

Music and Alumnae Sec’y 

WMU Course 

Physical Education 

Asst. Director Good Will 
Center 


Resident Nurse 
Missionary Education 
Resident Nurse 
Office Sec’y; Registrar 


Asst. at Good Will 
Center 

Asst. at Good Will 
Center 
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1917-18 
1918-42 
1921-30 


1921-31 
1923-25 
1925-31 
1931-51 
1921-22 
1921-22 


1921-86 
1923-24 


1924-26 
1924-97 
1925-30 
1925-29 
1925-26 
1925-36 
1926-36 


1926-54 
1927-28 


1927-28 
1927-29 
1928-38 
1929-41 
1930-38 


1930-32 
1935-38 


FACULTY AND STAFF 1907-1957 


Miss Anna Murchison 
Miss Wanda Lynch 


Miss Georgie Fancher 
Miss Mary Christian 
Miss Mary Nelle Lyne 
Mrs. J. F. Smith 

Miss Anne Tennant 


Miss Virginia Bean 


Miss Ruth Boone 

Miss Mary Ellen Wooten 
Mrs. O. L. Judy 

Miss Miriam Robinson 
Miss Virginia Wingo 
Miss Eva Dawson 


Miss Josephine Huddleston 
Miss Elaine Neeley 
Miss Bertha Sexton 

Miss Velma Darbo 

Miss Martha Hairston 
Mrs. Peter Kittles 

Miss Florence Ritter 
Miss Martha Richardson 
Miss Mary J. Augenstein 
Miss Edith Vaughn 
Miss Kathryn Bigham 


Office Sec’y; Registrar 
Director of Good Will 
Center 


Librarian 

Missionary Education 

Missionary Education 

Resident Nurse 

Speech 

Physical Education 

Office Secretary 

Registrar 

Office Practice 

Journalism 

Supervisor of Field Work 

Asst. House Director 

Speech and Dramatics 

Missionary Education 

House Director 

Dietitian 

Social Work 

Office Secretary 

Missionary Education 

Financial Secretary 

Dietitian 

Registrar 

Secretary to President 

Director of Field Work 

Social Work 

House Director 

Office Secretary 

Registrar 

Secretary to President 

Field Representative 

Alumnae Secretary 

Director of Good Will 
Center 

Director of Field Work 

Social Work 
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1938-42 


1938-41 
1938- 

1939-41 
1941-46 
1941-44 


1942-44 


1942-46 
1942-44 
1944-46 
1944-46 
1944-55 
1946-49 
1946-50 
1950- 

1947-48 


1947-57 
1948-50 
1948-50 
1949-51 
1950-51 
1950-53 
1950-53 


1950-56 
1950-53 


1951- 
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Miss Emily K. Lansdell 
Dr. Maxfield Garrott 
Mrs. Mary Crouch 

Dr. Samuel J. Anderson 
Dr. Hugh Brimm 


Mr. George A. Carver 
Miss Virginia Burke 


Dr. Grace Chen 

Dr. Lavell Seats 

Mr. Donald C. Harvey 
Miss Esther Dixon 

Dr. Robert J. Lehman 


Dr. John Allen Moore 
Dr. Frank Vicroy 

Miss Mary Lee Rankin 
Mrs. Marshall Flournoy 
Mrs. Hugh McElrath 
Dr. A. R. Crabtree 
Mrs. David Stull 

Mrs. Dan Stringer 

Mrs. Roger Benton 


Mr. Buford E. Farris, Jr. 


Miss Elizabeth Gross 
Dr. J. Glenn Morris 
Mr. A. L. Taylor 

Mr. Roger Benton 


Miss Norma Jean Baker 
Mrs. B. F. Loyd 


President 

Missions 

House Director 
Medical Information 


Sociology and Human 
Relations 


Missions 


Director of Good Will 
Center 


Arts and Crafts 
Phonetics and Linguistics 
Missions 

Social Group Work 
Secretary to President 
Psychiatric Information 


Development of 
Personality 


Missions 

Community Organization 
Advisor to Students 
Secretary to Faculty 
Music 

Missions 

Speech and Dramatics 
Secretary to Faculty 


Asst. Director Good Will 
Center 


Social Group Work 
Social Group Work 
Missions 

Law and Social Work 


Asst. Director Good Will 
Center 


Asst. in Public Relations 
Secretary to President 
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1951-58 
1952-53 
1952- 

1953-57 


1953- 
1953- 


1953- 

1953-55 
1953-54 
1953-55 
1953-56 


1954— 
1954-55 
1954- 
1954-55 
1954-55 
1954— 
1955-56 
1955- 
1955— 


1955-56 
1956- 
1956— 
1956-57 
1956- 


1956- 
1956- 
1956- 


Hymns 


ALMA MATER HYMN 


See thy children rise with blessing; 
Far and near their voices raising; 
Clasping hands across the waters; 
Pledged to serve through endless days. 
To the Lord thy sons and daughters 
Give the glory and the praise. 


To thy door God’s mercy led us; 
Truth and wisdom thou hast fed us; 
Op’ed our eyes to see the glory 
And the wonder of His face; 
Loosed our tongues to tell His story; 
Tuned our hearts to sing His grace. 


Gentle spirit, born of Heaven, 
Guiding light, divinely given, 
Kindle fresh thy life within us— 
Fresh thy mandate, “Take the light,” 
Fix thine image full upon us; 
Send us shining through the night. 


Firm we'll grasp the torch pass'd forward; 
Through the darkness bear it skyward; 
Know, when flick’ring in our keeping, 
Thy supporting hands of prayer; 
Till the nations catch its gleaming, 
And behold the Lord is there! 


RosE Goopwin Poou (Mrs. F. K.) 
Class of 1919 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY HYMN 


Dear Alma Mater, great and glorious, 
Once more we come to greet you. 
A host rejoicing, glad, victorious, 
Old friends and new to meet you. 
Dear Alma Mater, without a peer, 
Our love grows stronger year by year. 


God bless and keep you alway. 


We love your walls, your spacious halls, 
Your oriel windows golden. 

We love the rooms where books are strewn, 
And knowledge is new and olden. 

Dear Alma Mater, without a peer, 
Our faith grows stronger year by year. 

God bless and keep you alway. 


Our faith in you as one whom God 
Has led through all the way, 

Has wavered not when you have trod 
A broader, newer highway. 

O wonderful the years for you, 
With God’s approval shining through. 

God bless and keep you alway. 


ALICE SHEPARD CARVER (Mrs. W. O.) 
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